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ye ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 
Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 




















KEYED TO UNITS 
of State Courses of Study 
Over 1100 titles are definitely keyed to specific 
units in the State Courses of Study. This work, 
involving months of research, was done by the 
State Teachers Association for your convenience 
and the improvement of teaching. 
Please use the yellow catalog for authentic 
listing and order from your own association. 
THOS. J. WALKER, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo. 
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The NEW By 
WORK-PLAY ino reaznon 
BOOKS os 
...» The Record Breaking Reading Program... 


which has rocketed to leadership in the field of basal reading within a few 
months of publication, 




















ner NOW BRINGS THE SOLUTION 
TO ALL YOUR EARLY 
FREE-READING 
PROBLEMS 
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vate» 10 UNIT READERS 


Parade Elephant tensive easy reading for every beginner, in 
controlled and systematic development of 
vocabularies and concepts. 

SPARKLING BEAUTIFUL Use them with the epoch-making new 
GATES READERS, or, enrich any first- 
STORIES PICTURES year program with these lively Unit Readers. 


Eliminate hit-or-miss free reading. 


EACH ONLY $.16 (List) MACMILLAN 


Subject to discount 2459 Prairie Avenue . . . . Chicago 


(1) The Surprise (6) Tip for WIDE READING UNDER CARE-° 
Box (7) Mr. Joey and FULLY CONTROLLED CONDITIONS 
(2) In Came ry ad DURING THE FIRST YEAR! 
Pj 
(3) The Painted (8) Sing, Canary, Your beginners may now begin to read 
Calf Sing a very auty . the yo Re gn ia 
B d ‘ ed here in the order of difficulty, each nit 
\ 4) ling (9) Polly the Kid Reader matches a Unit of Jim and Judy 
4 (5) The Animal (10) Elsie and Down Our Street. They provide ex- 
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"My Pupils Clap Their 
Hands for Joy When 
| Pass Out Our 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS” 










The use of these books 


brings better results 


READING List Price 
ED SIE «o ccc covececcacescesus 2 
ene as os nee ce neeh eos e ee vine 20c 
FIRST READER SEATWORK . Serer es 
SECOND GRADE SEATWORK ar Sere ee 24c 


The above books help establish the various skills o. 
word recognition and comprehension. 


REMEDIAL READING 


EYE AND EAR FUN 
i «sc essn dees 60eesiesecee 
Book ti (grade 2-A or 3-B)...... 0... cc cee eee eee 
ee ED EN PEED, oc von ccacecnsocsesccens 24c 
These workbooks develop independence and accuracy in 
word analysis and recognition. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE List Price 
IN TOWN AND CITY (grade 2)............. eee eenee 24c 
NOW AND LONG AGO (grade 3)................55. 24c 
GIFTS FROM THE PAST (grade 4)..............-5555 24c 


A new series of reading workbooks with social science 
content. 


ARITHMETIC 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 
A book for each grade from 1-8 inclusive, each...... 
Readily fits any text which retains the traditional grade 
placement of material. 


LANGUAGE 
WEBSTER LANGUAGE List Price 
EE «2006060064 Sb eesenveceseetecces 24c 
EP GPa a 24c 
ss nd ce ee ehensenduetedaetanas 44c 





a ee Rs crcccenddesdtecescetsences 52c 
These new text-workbooks provide a basic course, but 


are also excellent for supplementary use. Pupils are 
delighted with them. 





FAR AND NEAR (grade 3)......... ait 24c 
LIFE IN OTHER LANDS (grade 4) 36c 
U. S. AND NEIGHBORING LANDS (grades 5-7)........ 48c 
SOUTH AMERICA (grades 5-7)...... 2... 0. ee cece ee 24c 
EUROPE (grades 5-7). veer erry 
ASIA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA (grades RNa aie ets": 24c 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE (grades 5-7).................. 40c 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE (grades 5-7).................. 40c 


Any book listed here willbe sent 
postpaid on receipt of thelist price. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS ° 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 
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in- 
creases class interest and 


DALLAS 







Write for Free Catalog 


Our new catalog describes all these books fully, and 
lists scores of other publications for both grade and 
high school. 

In addition to the material shown here we have ele- 
mentary workbooks in language, health, history, 
and spelling; and high school workbooks in English, 
algebra, geometry, U. S. history, and foreign lan- 
guage. We also have excellent objective unit teste 
in algebra, geometry, and biology. 

Ask for our catalog. 


One Sample Book FREE! 


We want you to discover the help Webster work- 
books can give you in reducing drudgery, in stimu- 
lating pupil interest, in conserving time, and in 
coping with individual differences. And most of all 
we want you to discover the better teaching 
results they can help you achieve. 

To acquaint you with these values we offer you, 
absolutely free, one sample of any book listed on 
this page which you wish to consider for class 
use. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 
You will receive the kk you select, together 
with our catalog. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send me, as a sample, free of charge, 


I will consider the book for use in my classes. 
I agree not to mimeograph or otherwise dupli- 
cate the material for general class use. 
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Don’t Get a Loan 
Until You Know The Cost 


OU are about to borrow? Here choose, youpay chargesonly forthe ting their money affairs on a sound 

are two good rules to follow. actual time you have the money. basis. Household’s practical publica- 
1. Borrow no more than you must No . tions on money management and 
have to meet the emergency. 2. Pay security needed better buymanship help thousands of 
no more than necessary for your You need no security to borrow at families every day. You may obtain 
loan. Be sure that the rates and Household. Youmerelysignaprom- copies at your Household Finance 
terms are as greatly to your advan-__issory note. No credit inquiries are _ branch. Or ask for information about 


tage as possible. — of friends or a bg get 7 Household Finance Library of 
© money you need promptly, pri- msumer Education on the margin 
Choose your own payments vately and without embarrassment. of the coupon below. 


Household Finance makes loans to Payments on the principal may be 
teachers on a simple monthly pay- omitted during the summer months, 
ment plan. Suppose you need $100. _jf you wish. 
Find this amount in the first column oucan make the simple arrange- 
of the table below. Then read across, ments for your loan at the House- 
picking out the monthly installment _ hold Finance office nearest you. Or 
you wish to make. you can borrow by mail. The coupon 
Note that you may make very _ below will bring you full information. 
small payments if you prefer. Or 
youmay make larger paymentsand Thevusands learn money management 
pay up sooner. The sooner you re- Household does more than just lend 
pay your loan, the less it costs. money. Borrowers receive guidance 
Whatever the payment plan you in budgeting and assistance in put- 


You can borrow $20 to $300 if you can make these small monthly payments : 











LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in 3 Missouri Cities 

Kansas Crry 
2nd Floor, Shankman 


Bldg., 3119 Troost 
Ave., Valentine 2157. 


2nd Floor, The Dierks 







LEE BH 



































































































a |Amount you pay back each month (including all charges) for following periods) yt 8- a 006 oy 
YouGet| 2] 4 ] 6 | 8 | 10 | 12] 14 |] 16 | 18 | 20 oy Se . 
Gg A mos. | mos. | mos. | mos. | Mos. | mos. | Mos. | Mos. | Mos. | Mos. Sr. Louts 
and $20 [$10.38 |$ 5.32 |$ 3.63|$ 2.79 |S 2.29 |$ 1.95 2nd FI., 705 Olive St. 
and 50 | 25.94] 13.29] 9.08] 6.97] 5.71] 4.87 Coe Cline end 
70 | 36.32] 18.61] 12.71] 9.76] 8.00] 6.82)|$ 5.99/$ 5.36|$ 4.88 |$ 4.49 : 
ele- Sts., Central 7321. 
ry» 100 51.88 | 26.58] 18.15] 13.95] 11.43} 9.75] 8.55] 7.66] 697] 6.41 > . : 
~ 125 | 64.85] 33.23] 22.69] 17.43] 14.28] 12.19] 10.69] 9.57] 8.71] 8.02 4th Fl., Missouri The- 
a 150 | 77.82] 39.87] 27.23| 20.92] 17.14] 14.62] 12.83] 11.49] 10.45] 9.62 atre Bldg., 634 No. 
Grand Blvd., Jefferson 
175 90.79 | 46.52 | 31.77 | 24.41 | 20.00} 17.06] 14.97] 13.40] 12.19] 11.23 5300 - 
200 103.77 | 53.16 | 36.31 | 27.89} 22.85} 19.50} 17.11] 15.32] 13.93] 12.83 4 
C ! 250 129.71 | 66.45 | 45.39 | 34.87 | 28.56] 24.37 | 21.38] 19.15] 17.42] 16.04 Sr. JosePH 
rk- 300 |155.65 | 79.75 | 54.46 | 41.84 | 34.28] 29.25] 25.66] 22.98] 20.90] 19.24 4th Fl., Tootle Bldg., 
nu- Phone: 2-5495. 
7 all This table is based on prompt repayment. Payments may be made in advance of 
ing the day they are due, if you wish. Advance payment reduces the cost of your loan Call rg phone the nearest 
proportionately since you pay charges only for the actual time you have the ee to ME — 
ou, money. Payments are calculated at Household’s rate of 244% per month. tiations can be completed by mail. 
on i aEReenee ete 
ass 
~ “Doctor of Family Finances” 
~" HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
| 
; CORPORATION... Loans—$20 to $300 
e | TITER ERE PERE E EE EC UTEP PPT EPEC ECE CCU EEE TCU T UCPC CEP PT TTT TPT Try 
Household Finance Corporation sc 
"* FREE sooxcer ano (See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Ss. APPLICATION BLANK Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher 
- | Mail this coupon Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this re- 
| whether you wish an im- quest places me under no obligation to neg a loan. 
| mediate loan or not. You Name 
| never know when this in- 
formation will come in Address. 
| handy. If loan is wanted : 
a7 now, state amount desired. City. State 
—— Amount I wish to borrow $ ae Months 
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Tuos. J. WALKER, 
Editor and Manager 
e 
INKS FRANKLIN, 
Associate Editor 


Vv Vol. XXV No. 6 


Published monthly, except June, July and 
August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri 
State Teachers Association as per Article VI, 
Section 6 of the Constitution of the M. S. 

A., under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. 

Entered as Second-Class matter, October 29, 
1915, at the Postoflice at Columbia, Missouri, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate provided for in Section 
1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917; authorized May 
17, 1921. 

Annual membership dues $2.00, $1.00 of 
which is to cover cost of School and Com- 
munity. Subscription to non-members, $2.00 
a year. 

Change of Address—If you have your ad- 
dress changed give old as well as new address. 


Send All Contributions to the Editor. 
* 


General Officers 

Willard E. Goslin, President, Webster 
Groves, Superintendent of Schools; Lloyd W. 
King, Ist V.-Pres., Jefferson City, State Super- 
intendent of Schools; K. V. Brown, 2nd V.- 
Pres., Deepwater, Superintendent of Schools; 
John E. Van Hoy, 3rd V.-Pres., Sedalia, 
Teacher, High School; Thomas J. Walker, Co- 
lumbia, Secretary-Treasurer, Editor, School 
and Community; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia, 
Associate Secretary and Business Mgr.; Everett 
Keith, Columbia, Assistant Secretary, Director 
of Public Relations; Inks Franklin, Columbia, 
Assistant Secretary, Associate Editor. 

Executive Committee 

Henry J. Gerling, Chairman, St. Louis, Super- 
intendent of Instruction, 1939; Willard E. 
Goslin, Ex-Officio, Webster Groves, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Lloyd W. King, Ex-Of- 
ficio, Jefferson City, State Superintendent of 
Schools; Naomi Pott, Cape Girardeau, Teacher, 
High School, 1939; Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph, 
Teacher, Humboldt School, 1939; Leslie H. 
Bell, Lexington, Superintendent of Schools, 
1940; Clarence W. Mackey, Mexico, Principal, 
High School, 1940; Mary C. Ralls, Kansas 
City, Teacher, E. C. White School, 1940; Hugh 
K. Graham, Trenton, County Superintendent 
of Schools, 1941; A. C. Hailey, Mountain 
Grove, Superintendent of Schools, 1941; E. A. 
Kyser, Houston, 1941. 
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The Holiday—Picture Study.......2.....22.2.-------- 

Editorials 
Democracy—What Is It?..... 
An Overview and Appraisal 

of the M. S. T. A vis 

Teachers’ Credit Unions.......................... 

A New School Year—a Poem.. 

The November Program.. 

The Elementary Principals hip in 
Small Town Missouri..................................... 

Do Fifth Grade Pupils Profit by Studying 
Their Local Community and State?.............. 

A Good Start in Pre-School Education 

I IE iy iene cetresaneiicvemios sie 

Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping in 
Smaller Schools................. 

Is Mathematics Still Important? 

Spelling in the Junior High School 

Fifth Annual Missouri Secondary Schools 
Principals’ Conference 

Young China Struggles for Life and ’ earning 

Ideas for Vitalizing the Teaching of English.. 

Motion Pictures Available at Schools... 

Things to Think on—Education—Personality— 
school Teaching............................... 

A Letter to Missouri English Teachers 

Important Conventions........................ , ; 

A Superintendent’s Address Before His 
Teachers at the Opening of School 

Missouri in the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans...... : ; 

What Does the First ‘Day of ‘School 
S| See : 

Optimistic Hill—a Poem......... 

Evaluating the Guidance Program.................. ; 

The Blue Vase—Picture Study..... 

Items of Interest 

ee , eee eee 
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TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 


They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 
save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 
Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
ville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
B. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Paul Selby, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
burg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
field 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon S. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
City 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
A. H. Bueker, Treasurer 
Use one of these for saving now. Don’t wait till 
you have to borrow. For more information contact 


MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT 
LEAGUE 


2206 Power & Light Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
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First day of school... 


don’t let it be a day when 


SCHOOLROOM SLoyey 
begins 








Urge your schools to provide 
posturally correct school seats 


HOOLROOM SLOUCH is now a recognized threat to the 
health and welfare of school children. 

Obsolete, ill-fitting seats and desks that should have. gone 
out with the unsanitary tin drinking dipper are the chief cause 
of Schoolroom Slouch. They encourage poor sitting posture. 

One of its surest remedies is : 
modern, comfortable, pos- ; 
turally correct school seating 
... the kind designed and built 
by the American Seating 
Company. 

Progressive schools every- 
where recognize the superior 
posture advantages in Amer- 
ican Seating Company built ! 
school desksand seats. They're 
better designed, sturdier, 
moreattractive, too. 
Please write us for 
complete details. 


Ameucan Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
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THE HOLIDAY 
By Potthast 





Dciiea WAVES curling o’er 
Running, pushing up the shore. 
Snowy foam patterned white 
Racing up with all its might. 
Full of Life, salt sea air, 
Ocean breezes everywhere! 
With bare feet wading in 
Where the breaking waves 
All day long, O, what fun 
On the sand beneath the sun! 


begin; 


E CAN ALMOST FEEL the cool, 

sea breezes, the brilliant, though not too 

warm, sunshine as we look at this pic- 
ture of a Holiday by Edward H. Potthast. We 
can hear the swish of the little waves running 
along the sun-warmed sand, the boom of the 
breakers far out. We can almost feel the re- 
freshing, invigorating coolness of the buoyant 
water as we look at the barefooted boys and 
girls wading in it, or letting it curl gradually 
up over their expectant toes. It gives us such 
a joyous feeling just to look at the sun-bronzed 
boys and girls, the smooth water with such 
tiny ripples reflecting the colors in the bright 
sunlight. 

Were you asked to write a composition about 
this picture, you could find plenty to say with 
your language of words, sentences, and para- 
graphs, placed together well so as to be fine 
in appearance as well as in story. Then you 
would have a good composition (placing to- 
gether) in every sense of the word. 

A painter’s language is very different. In- 
stead of a pen or a pencil he uses a brush, and 
instead of ink or lead he uses paint. Instead 
of words, sentences, and paragraphs, his lan- 
guage is made up of beautiful line, form, light 
and dark, color, texture (making the warm, 
soft sand, for instance, look to the eyes the way 
it would feel to the fingers) and distance. You 
may be sure that he is very careful to use 
this language well, so as to make a pleasing 
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pattern, design, or composition, as the painter 
of this holiday picture has so successfully done, 

What do you like the best about it? “Color!” 
almost all of you exclaim together. Such bright 
clear colors, sparkling with light, each in just 
the right place in relation to its neighbor so as 
to make a pleasing color harmony. Do yoy 
notice how effective the little notes of red are 
warming the cool greens and blues? 

Such a feeling of distance there is, way out 
to where the lighter green-blue of the sky 
seems to meet the sapphire, foam-decorated 
waves. Such a feelino of warmth in the sand 
of wind, and of sunlight! 

Orders for this material and all other sup- 
plementary material for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 

Missouri State Teachers Association 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 

See page 252 for description of another pic- 

ture of this collection. 





PUPILS READING CIRCLE LIST KEYED 
TO STATE COURSES OF STUDY 


The Pupils Reading Circle Department of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association has 
spent considerable time and effort in preparing 
a Reading Circle catalogue that would be some- 
thing more than just a list of titles of books, 
The teacher with a limited amount of time 
finds it impossible to examine in detail the 
many books offered for sale by the M. S. T. A. 
that would be suitable for her classes. In many 
cases the teacher does not have an opportunity 
to see the books before she makes a selection. 

With the above limitations in mind the head- 
quarters staff with the cooperation of the pub- 
lishing companies has “geared,” or keyed, the 
supplementary reading books, except the rec- 
reational list, to the units in the State Courses 
of Study. Each book is listed by area and by 
grade. Following the title of each book is the 
number of the unit or units in the Courses of 
Study to which the book applies. In addition 
there is a summary in the back of the catalogue 
that lists all of the books which apply to a 
particular unit in any area and the specific 
pages of the book applying. This means less 
of blind selection of books on the part of teach- 
er and superintendents. 

County superintendents in certain sections of 
the State have spent a great amount of time 


and considerable money on finding books 
adapted to specific units in the Courses of 
Study. Reports from them indicate this new 


service will indeed be welcome. : 

City Superintendents are likewise enthusiastic 
about the service since they can visualize the 
help this summary will give in solving the dif- 
ficult problem of content material for specific 
units. The city superintendent realizes that in 
order for a teacher to develop a pattern of work 
around the unit “America’s Trek to the West” 
she must have materials with which to work. 

A postal card addressed to the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. will bring 
you a complete list of materials as contained in 
our Pupils’ Reading Circle Catalogue. 
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Democracy! We hear about it. We read about it. We wonder 
4 = about it. Some of us think about it. Too few have a concrete concep- 
“sent to tion as to its real characteristics and the definite lines which contain 
sociation its essence. 
Vaguely we are aware that democracy is in some vital way con- 
ther pic- nected with the Magna Carta, wrenched by the barons from King 
John on the plains of Runnymede in 1265; that the British Bill of 
KEYED Rights passed by Parliament in 1689 further expanded and defined 
JDY its application to the commonalty, and that the first ten amendments 
maa to our own Constitution fastened forever its principles into the Amer- 
yreparing ican system of government. We are reasonably sure that democracy 
oa contains within its nature the pronouncement of the Declaration of 
of time Independence when it declared as a self-evident truth “that all 
- men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
In many certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
pelea the pursuit of happiness.” We believe that the purposes of demo- 
he head- cracy are succinctly enumerated in the preamble of our Constitution 
— as “a more perfect union”, “justice”, “domestic tranquillity”, “com- 
the rec- mon defense”, “general welfare”, and “the blessings of liberty.” 
ae But we must never forget that the very reality of democracy 
selcdiy is in the hearts of the people, and that its only manifestation is its 
addition qualities as expressed in the everyday lives of individuals in their 
ey relationships one with another. Hence, it is not merely a form of 
specific government but a way of living. We like to hear it referred to as 
ot sade the “American way” but always feel like adding the words “revised 
ae and improved.” For there remains, and will ever remain, necessary 
oe improvements to be made and desirable growth to be cultivated. 
z books Even a superficial glance at ourselves convinces us that much needs 
ge doing toward “union,” “justice,” and each of the other objectives. 
ee: When group is pitted against group, and when clique seeks advan- 
eo a tage over clique, as expressed in strikes, blocs, and special organized 
the dif groups, certainly we must confess that a “more perfect union” is 
Borg still a pressing need. 
— We know that the approach to these ideals lies in the improve- 
work. ment of the individual’s desires and abilities, and here is where all 
pee educational agencies, and the schools as a specialized educational 
tained in agency, come prominently into the picture of democratic essentials; 


and teachers must assume a particular and peculiar responsibility. 
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It is the teacher who has such a 
large and increasingly large part in 
the making of a democratic individ- 
ual. The teacher lays the foundations 
upon which all the purposes of dem- 
ocracy must be built. We must write 
deep in our own daily lives the 
principles long ago written into the 
documents we revere. Into our own 
policies and programs must be im- 
printed the truths of which these 
documents are but the verbal ex- 
pressions. The Golden Rule, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Dec- 
laration of Independence must be 
expressed in our lives if they become 
effective instruments of teaching. 


When my obligations to my fel- 
low men become equal in my 
thoughts to my rights and privileges; 
when my interests are never con- 
sidered except they be cast in the bal- 
ance with the interests of others; 
when my sympathies become so at- 
tuned to the spirit of unison and 
cooperation that I feel another’s 
pain and joy as if they were my own; 
when I believe that humanity is 
improvable; that truth is holy and 
knowable, and that I am in some- 
way linked with the Power of the 
Ideal Personality—then am I a 
democrat, superbly qualified as a 
teacher in a democracy. 


An Overwiew and Appraisal of the M. LT ZA. 


WILLARD E. GOSLIN, President, M.S. T. A. 


The MiIssoURI STATE ‘TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION has, during most of 
its existence, been a growing insti- 
tution. We can all recall with satis- 
faction our slogan of many years of 
“100 per cent everywhere.” That 
objective has been reached because 
virtually all of the teachers of Mis- 
souri are now members of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. 


The Organization Has Reached 
Maturity 


During ths period of expansion 
a strong central organization has 
been built. I believe this indicates 
maturity on the part of the organiza- 
tion and if so, should mean the ac- 
ceptance of mature responsibilities. 
The Association has done many 
worthwhile things for education in 
Missouri over a period of years. I 
believe, however, that now since it 
is a mature organization it should 
accept the responsibility of making 
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even greater returns to its members 
and to education in this state. 


Purposes of the Association 

Some have thought the Associa- 
tion’s sole purpose is to serve the 
personal and professional welfare 
of the members of the organization. 
I believe that this is a distinctly 
worthwhile objective. I believe that 
the primary purpose of the Associa- 
tion, however should be the improve- 
ment of the educational opportuni- 
ties for the people of Missouri. I 
further believe that through the im- 
provement of the educational op- 
portunities for the children of this 
state lies the most certain road to the 
improvement of professional op- 
portunities for those of us who teach. 

Specific Objectives 

When we turn to the task of sug- 
gesting specific objectives looking 
toward an improved status for teach- 
ers in Missouri at least three things 
stand out. Others could be men- 
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tioned. We need improved tenure 
regulations of a continuous nature. 
We need an adequate retirement 
program available to every teacher 
in the state. We need probably more 
than any other one thing in the field 
of teacher welfare, higher teacher 
salaries. We can never hope to be 
a great professional group or to 
have fine schools so long as a great 
proportion of our teachers are paid 
salaries so low that they are in effect 
denied security and the opportuni- 
ties for growth which come through 
travel, personal libraries and other 
forms of participation. In this con- 
nection I would like to see the Asso- 
ciation embark upon the sponsorship 
of an extensive and long-run pro- 
gram of study groups of all kinds 
of educational problems. I would 
like to see these study groups made 
wailable to the great rank and file 
of the membership of the Association 
in the various parts of the state. I 
believe the State Teachers Associa- 
tion should evolve these and perhaps 
thers as definite long-run objectives. 


A Proposed Program 


Any consideration of education in 
our state presents so many pressing 
neds that one is hard pressed to 
inow which to enumerate. I be- 
lieve very firmly however that the 
State Teachers Association should 
levelop a general program of im- 
provement for education in Mis- 
uri. Such a program would in- 
tude at the outset, it seems to me, 
itleast an outline for better educa- 
ional organization in this state, ex- 
tnding from the smallest rural 
chool district through to the State 
Department of Education. I be- 
lieve that many children in Missouri 
will continue to be denied even 
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mediocre educational opportunities 
as long as we retain our present ed- 
ucational organization. The pro- 
gram for educational improvement 
in this state would certainly cover 
certification, the extension of kinder- 
garten opportunities to all the chil- 
dren of Missouri, and a realistic 
youth program under the leader- 
ship of the schools which would try 
to bridge the gap between ordinary 
organized secondary education and 
employment. We need better fi- 
nancing. The improvement of ed- 
ucational financing in Missouri is, 
however, as I see it, unalterably tied 
up with the organization problem. 
There are many other worthwhile 
projects which could be enumerated 
here but these will suffice for the 
moment. 

I believe that such a program as 
I have very sketchily indicated 
above, subject to change and ad- 
justment from time to time, should 
be evolved through the many chan- 
nels of the Association including the 
general membership, the delegate 
assemblies, the executive committee, 
and especially the headquarters staff. 
Such a program should and, I be- 
lieve, would become the rallying 
focus of the vast majority of the 
membership of the organization, and 
would in effect constitute a continu- 
ing leadership of ideas. 


I believe some of the things men- 
tioned above could be accomplished 
almost “immediately if we would 
unite our efforts. Others would 
doubtlessly require years of endeavor 
but they would be worth the effort. 


As stated at the outset, I believe 
that the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation is now a mature organiza- 
tion and should accept responsibili- 
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ties commensurate with maturity. 
Along some such lines as indicated 
above lies the Association’s greatest 
opportunities of service. 

As president of the Association, 
I invite the active cooperation of the 
entire membership of the organiza- 
tion in evolving and promoting such 
a program for the benefit of the 
members of our profession of course, 
but especially for the benefit of the 
boys and girls and adults of Mis- 
souri. 


Teachers Credit Unions 


How MUCH THOUGHT have you 
given to the Teacher Credit Union 
as a means of helping yourself fi- 
nancially? It offers a means by which 
you may invest money in small 
amounts from time to time, thus 
saving in an accumulative way. It 
is safe. Our information, from a 
trustworthy source, is that no one has 
ever lost money by investing it in 
a Credit Union under State or Fed- 
eral supervision as ours are. Further- 
more, it offers a source from which 
members may borrow at a lower 
rate of interest than small loan or- 
ganizations of the commercial type 
usually offer. 

To get down to a concrete case: 


A popular and reliable concern ad- 
vertises loans of $100 to be repaid 
in ten monthly installments of $11.43 
each, or a total of $114.30. Thus 
the service costs the borrower $14.30, 
The same service paid in the same 
manner, would if purchased through 
a Teachers Credit Union at its max. 
imum rates, cost $5.50. Thus the 
teacher actually pays two and 
sixty hundredths times as much to 
this loan company for a given ser. 
vice as she would pay for it pur. 
chased through her own organiza. 
tion. 

On page 213 is an advertise. 
ment telling you something of 
Teacher Credit Unions in Missouri. 
Each is a reliable going concern. If 
one of these is convenient to you, you 
should join it as a means of saving. 
If you have to borrow money and 
for any reason cannot get it else. 
where at a lower rate than that 
charged by the Teachers Credit 
Union you should borrow from this 
organization. If none of the organi- 
zations listed in the advertisement 
is conveniently located you should 
take steps to organize one that is 
convenient to the teachers of your 
locality. In any case you should not 
pay $2.60 for a service when you can 
buy it for $1 00 or less. 


A NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


; YEAR now comes into my view 

Again I stand in this famfiar room 

Amid these lives fresh as the mountain 
dew— 

Amid young saplings destined to be hewn. 


And yet, young saplings rise to world ac- 
claim 

When nurtured by the gift of fertile soil; 

Each hour, each day, each year—a climb 
toward fame; 

Hours, days, and years of joyful toil. 
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I face our youth as I stand here today— 

But men and women soon they are to be, 

The key to gates of knowledge, life’s path 
wa 

Is mine to use and bid them follow me. 


With the Great Teacher now I face my task 
And He will guide me as my heart doth ask. 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 
Corder, Missouri 
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The November Program 


W: ARE MAKING several departures in 
connection with the program of the annual 
meeting of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association to be held in St. Louis on the 
i6th, 17th, and 18th of November. 


In the first place we have reduced the 
number of speakers appearing on the gen- 
eal sessions quite drastically. In most 
cases only one person will appear. We have 
attempted to bring able people and will 
sive them sufficient time to adequately de- 
velop their point of view. We are eliminat- 
ing the general session on Friday morning 
and instead will present approximately one 
hundred demonstration and _ discussion 
groups covering as many problems in ed- 
uation. In many of these groups we hope 
to have children and materials for actual 
demonstration to be followed by questions 
and discussion. As an experiment, several 
discussion groups are being organized 
which will run through three or four ses- 
sions covering at least two days. 


In this whole program we are attempt- 
ing to demonstrate that this annual meet- 
ing could constitute a growing situation for 
those of us who attend, through furnishing 
am Opportunity for participating in actual 
study and demonstration groups. 


The Delegates Assembly will be held 
on Wednesday, November 15th as has been 
the case in recent years. The first general 
session of the meeting will be opened at 
10 o'clock on Thursday morning, Novem- 
ber 16th. We believe this opening hour 
will permit large numbers of teachers living 
in the eastern half of the state to drive 
to St. Louis on Thursday morning and 
will arrive in time for the opening meet- 
ing. At this first session there will be 
presented one able speaker who will at- 
tempt to develop the relationship of pub- 
lic education to the American scheme of 
living. 

On Thursday afternoon there will be 
four sectional meetings: one on rural edu- 
ation; one on elementary education; one 
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PRESIDENT WILLARD E. Gos.in out- 
lines his plans for the big St. Louis 
meeting of the M. S. T. A., No- 
vember 15-18. 
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on secondary education; and one on higher 
education. Each of these divisions will be 
addressed by an able person selected from 
America and each in his respective division 
will attempt to develop the theme “How 
can we make the elementary school (or 
rural school, or high school, or college 
or university as the case may be) demo- 
cratic for pupils or students, teachers and 
patrons?” 

On Thursday evening we will present 
an outstanding person on some subject 
outside the field of education. On Friday 
morning as indicated above, we will carry 
on approximately one hundred discussion 
and demonstration groups. On Friday 
afternoon the various departments of the 
Association will hold their meetings as 
has been the case for a number of years. 
On Friday evening through the coopera- 
tion of the St. Louis Public Schools and the 
State Teachers Association we have _ar- 
ranged what we believe will be an un- 
usually fine program of music and litera- 
ture. The meeting will close with the 
final session on Saturday morning at which 
speakers representing the State of Missouri 
will attempt to indicate the implications 
of many of the ideas discussed during the 
two previous days in relation to our own 
problems here in Missouri. 

We have had remarkable cooperation 
from literally hundreds of the members of 
the Association in connection with develop- 
ing certain aspects of this program. It is 
with anticipation that we approach the 
introduction of some of these ideas. We 
will welcome the presence of as many teach- 
ers from the state, as find it possible to 
attend. 


who 
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The Elementary Principalshipn 
in Small Town Missows 


iis Marcu the state organization of 
elementary school principals held its an- 
nual meeting in Columbia. The officers 
of the organization and the members who 
attended this convention deserve unstinted 
commendation for their efforts to improve 
certain long neglected aspects of the basic 
unit of our educational system. However, 
the small attendance at the meeting sug- 
gests a number of considerations worthy 
of serious attention on the part of all per- 
sons interested in public education in Mis- 
souri. 

The elementary principals’ organization 
has not been in existence very long, and 
it needs the support and encouragement of 
city superintendents, boards of education, 
the State Department of Education, teach- 
er-training institutions, and the lay public. 
Up to this time Missouri, outside the larger 
cities, has, for the most part, not recog- 
nized the importance of the position of 
the elementary principal. The foundation 
of a building is very definitely a part of 
the total structure, and, incidentally, it is 
that part which must support the portions 
subsequently built. Would we not be un- 
wise if, through poorly paid foremen, rela- 
tively cheap equipment, and inferior work- 
ing conditions we should build the founda- 
tion less well than we try to build the 
more elaborate superstructure? Would not 
such neglect in the initial stages of con- 
struction make for some inefficiency in 
the finish work and perhaps make for a 
degree of instability and artificiality in 
the completed structure? The process of 
education may be likened somewhat to 
the construction of a building. Yet in 
education in very many instances and for 
many years we have spent the greater por- 
tion of money and effort in embellishing 
the finish work, to the partial neglect of 
building well the foundation and frame- 
work which must support all that is added 
thereafter. 

Lest some may be inclined to criticize 
the elementary teachers, it should be said 
that only in small degree, if at all, would 
such criticism be justifiable. Apparently 
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Dean, Flat River Junior College 





educational philosophy, outside certain 
metropolitan and a few other scattered 
areas, has not yet placed the proper value 
upon elementary education. The staty 
ol the elementary principalship in smal 
town Missouri is offered as supporting evi- 
dence. In hundreds of situations the 
principal, in name only, teaches full time 
and bears his or her title because he makes 
attendance reports, occasionally discipline 
a pupil from another teacher’s room, and 
answers the telephone. Even additiona 
compensation is no guarantee that his titk 
has more than nominal significance. It is 
often said that in small towns the super 
intendent of schools performs the duties 
of the elementary principal. He may a 
tually do so in some cases; but in mos 
situations the superintendent does not have 
the training, the time, and the interest re 
quired of a real principal of the elementay 
school. 

The position of the elementary principal 
is a most important one. It is not onl 
deserving, but is now demanding as well 
its rightful place in educational admin- 
istrative personnel. Among the sources ol 
influence in making the elementary prince: 
palship what it should be are the city super 
intendents, professors of elementary edv- 
cation in teacher-training institutions, the 
State Department of Education, and the 
present and prospective elementary princ: 
pals themselves. These four groups can, in 
a comparatively short time, do for the 
elementary principalship what has been 
done for the city superintendency and in 
lesser degree for the high school principal: 
ship. Undoubtedly these groups will exert 
every effort in this direction if they think 
the task is worth the doing. 

Some things which might reasonably be 
expected of the elementary egy ee 

1. That he possess a high degree 0 

training in both subject matter and 
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methods. This training undoubtedly in his position as principal of an 
will include graduate work. elementary school. 
' That he be able to give his teachers Some things which the elementary princi- 
OU a type of leadership that is stimulat- pal himself might reasonably expect: 
ing and progressive. 1. That he be considered by school 
—- That he have a personality which is authorities and by the community 
pleasant and dynamic. as a school administrator. 
lege That he continue to study and ob- 2. That his teaching load, if any, be 
: serve new educational theories and light enough to permit him to ad- 
® practices; that he know good teach- minister and supervise his school in 
ing when he sees it. an efficient manner. 
certain That he be able to organize teachers’ 3- That his salary be comparable to 
scattered meetings which will be invigorating that of equally well trained and equal- 
Der value and instructional. ly meritorious principals of other di- 
ie statu Thet he be able to take the lead ia visions of the same or similar schools. 
in small curriculum research and methodo- * That oe a gre yen and 
rung ev: logical experimentation. P Ther by hae a for Ar sto y 
ions the That he be acquainted with educa- % ;¢ rede pad arcane _ — hel 
ull time tion practices as carried on in several fessional y reage 1 by studying 
he makes of the best schools in the country. pe ongncacin 5 sae 9 gg trends in 
Sc a a . ee 2 en . 
om a : . od gees he = Me nt sgl passed 6. ‘That all his teachers be of high pro- 
iditical - - sone ai oe ae . fessional and ethical character, and 
- his titk — “e a ; that non-cooperation is a matter un- 
oo oe That he be well trained in the phil- heard of in his school. 
1e super osophy and techniques of testing, 7. That his department receive an equit- 
- don grading, classifying, and promoting able share of the incidental funds of 
may 2 pupils. the district. 
in mos That he have a thorough understand- 8. That poorly equipped teachers not 
not have ing of integrating subject matter into be thrust upon the elementary school 
terest Te broad areas. because such teachers are not wanted 
>mentan That his philosophy of education be in the higher grades. 
commensurate with the newer social g- ‘That the community and the admin- 
principal and educational attitudes being de- istration regard the elementary divi- 
not onh veloped among leading educators and sion as being just as important as 
as well to some extent in the lay public. any other part of the school. 
| admin That he be a person of high moral 10. ‘That elementary teachers not be dis- 
vurces of integrity; that he be fair and impartial criminated against in the matter of 
y princi in dealing with teachers, pupils, and salary; that a modified single salary 
ity super patrons. schedule be in effect for all divisions 
ary edv- That he be interested in, and to a of the school. 
ions, the controlled extent a participator in, 11. That elementary teachers continue 
and the community affairs. ; their preparation by taking graduate 
y_ prince: That he be a broad reader of litera- work in methods, psychology, phil- 
s can, in ture concerning social and civic prob- osophy, guidance, mental hygiene, etc. 
for the lems. 2. That communities and school admin- 
as been That he be able to evaluate present istrators abandon the theory and 
> and in practices within his school, and that practice that building, equipment, 
rincipal: he have vision as to possible improve- and grounds which are not suitable 
ill exert} _ ments. for high schools are quite satisfactory 
ey think}! That he have a consuming interest for elementary schools. 
nably be 
ral: “Our Indian Heritage” by Ross listed under Recreational List, page 47 
egree . of Pupils Reading Circle List should be in Social Studies group grade seven 
tter ane and eight. 
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Do. Fifth Grade Pupils Profit by Studying 
Their Local Community and State) 


ee pupits of the intermediate grades 
profit by instruction dealing specifically 
with their local community and state? Of 
what value would such information be to 
them? Is there a need for such instruction 
or will the pupils obtain the information 
that they need through experience without 
the aid of the school? In an attempt to find 
an answer to these and similar questions, a 
unit on “Missouri and Columbia” was in- 
cluded in the tentative outlines of the re- 
vised social studies program for grades five 
in the Columbia Public Schools. The first 
semester of the school year was devoted to 
the work of this rather extensive unit. 


Although textbooks were provided for 
this work, no attempt was made to present 
a traditional textbook course in Missouri 
history and geography. Teachers and pu- 
pils worked together in determining the 
things they would like to know about their 
city and state. Textbooks, newspapers, 
magazines, excursions, talks, construction 
activities, picture study and various other 
means were utilized during the course of 
the work. 

The pupils were greatly interested in 
this program. This was evidenced by their 
classroom activities and by the wealth of 
materials which they collected and brought 
to class for use in the unit. In order to get 
a more objective evaluation of the informa- 
tion which they had gained, an objective 
test was constructed. This test contained 
approximately 100 items and for purposes 
of diagnosis was divided into four parts, 
namely—geography, history, transportation 
and communication, and industries. 

The following items, taken at random 
from the test, show the type and general 
range of difficulty of the test. 


Multiple Choice Type 


1. Missouri is in (1) the southern part 
of the United States, (2) the central 
part of the United States, (3) the 
northern part of the United States. 

2. Missouri is divided into two parts by 
the (1) Missouri, (2) Mississippi, (3) 
Gasconade river. 
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The county seat of Boone county j 
(1) Centralia, (2) Columbia, (; 
Sturgeon. 
Bagnell dam was built by the (1) go 
ernment of Missouri, (2) the govem 
ment of the United States, (3) th 
Union Electric Company. 
The first town to be settled by whit 
men in Missouri was (1) St. Louis 
(2) Ste. Genevieve, (3) Kansas City. 
Missouri became a state in (1) 181 
(2) 1821, (3) 1850. 
The new cancer hospital for the stat 
of Missouri is being built at (1) Jet 
ferson City, (2) St. Louis, (3) Colum 
bia. 
The laws or ordinances for Columbia 
are made by (1) the mayor, (2) the 
city council, (3) the general assembl) 
True-False Type 


F 1. The main line of the Wabash 
railroad goes through Colum 
bia. 

F 2. The money paid for automo 
bile licenses goes to build good 
roads. 

F g. Highway 63 crosses Missouri 
from St. Louis to Kansas Cit) 

F 4. The Post-Dispatch is a Kansx 
City newspaper. 

F 5. There are three daily news 
papers in Columbia. 

F 6. Hay is an important farm crop 
in Missouri. 

F 7. Very little coal is mined i 
Missouri. 

F 8. There is a shoe factory in Co 
lumbia. 


Map Exercise 


Name the places shown on the map 
by numbers. 
1..-—_-_—— (county) 


2. —-———— (city) 
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4.-——-—— (capital) 

i. Hecate (city) 

.—_-_-_—— (river) 

—————— (lake) 

8. ——-———— (dam) 

9. —-—--- (city) 

10. —————— (city) 

11. Region where —————— is mined. 

12, —————— (river) 

1g. The —————_ purchase. 

14. Region where —————— is raised. 

15. —————— (city) 

16. ——_—_——— (largest county) 

"7. ————— (oldest town) 

18. ———_——— (river) 

19. —————— (location of the Univer- 
sity) 

20. ——————— (home of Gov. Stark) 


To arrive at an answer to some of the 
questions that had been raised about this 
work, it was necessary to know the amount 
of such information possessed by pupils 
who had never had specific instruction of 
this nature. It was decided, therefore, to 
administer this same test to one section 
of each grade above the fifth. As this is 














the first year that the unit has been offered 
none of the other pupils had received this 
instruction. The test was given to 382 
pupils. 168 of these were fifth grade pupils 
who had received instruction and 214 were 
from grades above the fifth and had receiv- 
ed no instruction. 

The following table shows the number 
taking the test, the high score, median 
score, and low score for each grade. 





























SCHOOL GRADES 
-  § _ 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Number of Cases ... | 168 | 35 | 26 | 24 | 29 | 35 | 35 | 33 
High Score : _| 99 | 84 | 80 | 81 | gi | go : g6 | 94 
Median Score anes _| 76 | 59 | 64 67 | 67 75 | 76 | 74 
Low Score ...... | 29 | 33 44 39 : 47 52 | 51 | 56 

















It is to be noted from this table that 
the median of the fifth grade scores is the 
same as the highest median made in any 
of the high school grades. The range of 
scores in the fifth grade is greater than 
in any other grade because some of the 
pupils scored very high while a few of 
the very weak pupils were able to do but 
little. ‘The upward tendency of the low 
scores as the grade level became higher is 
probably due to two reasons: (1) the very 
weak pupils tend to drop out of school in 
the later grades and (2) the older pupils 
have picked up much needed information 
through experience. It is also to be noted 
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that there is a very substantial drop in the 
scores in the sixth grade. This fact is 
more meaningful when it is considered that 
the tests were given to one of the better 
sixth grade sections of the system. 

If the test scores are grouped by school 
divisions rather than by grades, the fifth 
grade is found to be the highest of 
any group. It is seen from the table that 
the median of the 168 scores of the fifth 
grade is 76 and the median for the 32 
scores of the sixth grade is 59. The median 
for the 79 scores from the three junior 
high school grades is 66 and the median 

(Continued on Page 256) 
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FL Good Start $n Pre-Lchoal Education 


., YOU ARE A SOCIOLOGIST, a psychologist, 
a professor of mental hygiene, a student 
of education, a teacher, or merely a moth- 
er who faces child life daily, I know of no 
more interesting or valuable day that you 
could spend than a day with one of Mis- 
souri’s W. P. A. Nursery Schools. 

Briefly here is an introduction to one 
of these schools. They are in most part 
sponsored by your board of education. 
The state-wide project under which they 
operate is sponsored by your State De- 
partment of Education. They are housed 
usually in one of your school buildings 
that serve that part of town across the 
railroad tracks. A few are in _ private 
dwellings that have been converted into a 
school. You find a play room, a sleeping 
room, a lavatory, and a kitchen. Some 
of them are fortunate and have more 
indoor space than this. The enrollment 
is thirty children. These children are 
selected from families on relief or those 
families with very low income. Usually 
they come to the nursery school at eight 
thirty in the morning brought by moth- 
ers, or big brothers or sisters, although 
in a few cases they are transported to and 
from the nursery school by school busses, 
or as in Hannibal and Columbia by 
police cars. They leave the school about 
three thirty in the afternoon. These 
little students range from two to four 
years of age inclusive. 

During the six or seven hour period 
they are in school they are in the hands 
of the nursery staff. This staff consists 
of a head teacher, an assistant teacher, a 
nurse, a cook, and a housekeeper. This 
staff of five has been selected and approved 
by the State Supervisor, Dr. Dura Louise 
Cockrell, from the personnel certified to 
the W. P. A. for employment. Through 
personal supervision and frequent in- 
service training conferences she has de- 
veloped a splendid and devoted group of 
people who are now assigned to these 
projects. The head teacher is of course 
the key to the success of the school. They 
have in most part been selected from 
those who have had training for primary 
or kindergarten work in the public school. 
There were virtually no trained nursery 
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school teachers in the state and _ these 
staffs have had to be developed on the 
job. For children of nursery school age it 
is essential to have a teacher or guide 
with not more than ten children under 
her direct ministration at a time. 

When the children arrive in the morn. 
ing they first pass the inspection of the 
nurse. A careful guard is kept against 
all infectious or contagious diseases. If 
a child’s appearance arouses any suspicion 
at any time he is sent to a small isolation 
room where a very careful check is made. 
Each little fellow who fails to pass morn- 
ing inspection is taken back home. The 
nurse has the physical health and well. 
being of the child as her first obligation. 
She arranges for immunization against 
major child diseases, keeps a chart of 
weight and height history per month, or 
ganizes child clinics, and visits the homes 
of sick children, and in fact all other 
children’s homes and gives aid and advice 
on health problems. She must also aid in 
the daily routine of the school. She is to 
keep a watchful eye upon the meals 
served and assist in planning well bal- 
anced menus. 

After the morning inspection, the head 
teacher and assistant teacher begin the 
routine of the day’s activities. First comes 
toileting, after which the children are 
served cod liver oil and a cup of fruit 
juice. Then there is an extended period 
of play indoors or out doors or both, and 
this play has been well organized to de- 
velop the physical, mental, and social life 
of the child. Creative play, music, and 
art are skillfully intermingled. Many 
a mother of a six year old will be aston- 
ished to note the development of self- 
reliance and self-aid in these three and 
four year olds. 

After the play period the children are 
taken to the toilet and then each is pre- 
pared for the noon meal. With hands 
and faces washed and hair combed all 
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are ready for that meal. No, not quite, 
for they have a five or ten minute rest 

riod lying down upon their small beds. 
A pleasant meal of wholesome and well 
joked food is served at noon. Menus for 
the day and week have been selected by 
the head teacher and nurse from sugges- 
tions made by the best authorities and 
best guidance known in the field of nutri- 
tion. Each child has utmost liberty to 
return to the serving table for another 
portion. The school serves a meal not to 
exceed twelve cents in cost per child per 
day. This includes the additional cod 
liver oil, milk, and fruit juices. The aver- 
age expenditure is about nine and a half 
cents per child. 

After the meal the children are un- 
dressed and put to bed for an hour and 
a half sleep. It is an eye filling sight to 
many a mother to see these thirty little 
folk lie down and all be asleep in five 
minutes. After the sleep period the chil- 
dren are dressed, and you will really have 
to see them to see how much of that 
dressing they do themselves. Then a cup 
of milk is served. The allowance is at 
least one pint of milk per child per day. A 
briefer play period follows until dismissal 
time. 

Two of these schools, the Floyd Nur- 
sry School of St. Joseph and the Urban 
League Nursery School of St. Louis for 
negro children, are double units and have 
sixty children enrolled with larger staffs. 
The O’Fallon Nursery School in St. Louis 
and the Hannibal Nursery School have 
forty-five children enrolled. 

It would be difficult to find a group of 
people in the state who are working with 
more enthusiasm and esprit de corps than 
these nursery school staffs. The next time 
you hear a crude joke about the ineptitude 
of W. P. A. employees stop by one of these 
nursery schools and see something. These 
stafls have accepted wholeheartedly the 
standards of a “Good” nursery school as 
set forth by the National Association for 
Nursery School Education.* They are: 


1. A good nursery school has ample in- 
door and outdoor space. 

2. A good nursery school maintains safe, 
sanitary and hygenic housing condi- 


tions. 
*“Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery 
School.” National Association for Nursery Education 


Bulletin, 1938. 
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A good nursery school protects and 
conserves the child's health. 

A good nursery school provides equip- 
ment and play materials that helps 
the child’s whole body and whole self 
to grow and develop. 

A good nursery school has enough 
teachers both to guide group living 
and to take care of individual chil- 
dren’s needs. 

In a good nursery school a child does 
not become tired of paints, clay, 
blocks, or other constructive material. 
He is seldom told what to make, but 
he is encouraged to use materials 
creatively as he wishes. 

A good nursery school helps children 
to develop wholesome attitudes to- 
ward their own bodies and_ bodily 
functions. 

A good nursery school provides real 
opportunities for the child’s social 
adjustment. 

Because the child is so closely linked 
with his father and mother and learns 
so many of life habits and responses 
from them, a nursery school considers 
parents as well as children. 
The teacher in a nursery 
well adjusted. 

A good nursery school has teachers 
who understand little children and 
how they grow. 

The teacher in a good nursery school 
does not try to get children to deny 
or hold in what we term “undesir- 
able” feelings, but rather to admit and 
accept them, and then if advisable, to 
redirect their expression. 

A good nursery school not only pays 
attention to what a child does but 
considers why he does it. 

In a good nursery school the children 
are observed, and notes or records 
are made on their development and 
progress and these are used by teach- 
ers and parents. 

In a good nursery school the children 
are enrolled for a continuous day 
after day attendance, not for an oc- 
casional hour or day while mother 
goes shopping. 

In a good nursery school, the pro- 
gram is set up to consider the vary- 
ing needs of the family. 

In the above outline of the standards 
a good nursery school you doubtless 
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noted that it not only embraces the daily 
activities of the school but that it provides 
for a type of parent education. And these 
parents are not usually found in the mem- 
bership rolls of the local Parent-Teacher 
Associations. This parent education, these 
nursery schools are doing by home visits 
and calls by the nurse and the head teach- 
ers, and all of them have semi-monthly 
mothers’ meetings where child life and 
child problems are discussed. Head teach- 
ers also have developed a deft skill in 
having mothers visit the kitchen and watch 
the preparation of meals, and they are 
occasionally utilized in helping a little 
with the school’s routine. 

Whence these nursery schools and what 
are the educational implications? Prior 
to the Emergency Relief Nursery Schools 
we had developed a few nursery schools in 
the United States. Some of them were 
privately owned and operated for private 

rofit in serving children of well estab- 
lished families financially. A few others 
had been developed in our universities as 
a clinical field for experimental study and 
knowledge in the field of nutrition and 
child behavior. But these nursery schools 
are humanitarian and service institutions 
for under privileged children. And the 
Works Progress Administration has sought 
to build these schools upon the latest and 
most vital knowledge of child growth, 
child training, and child life. 

The nursery school is one of two signi- 
ficant experiments in the field of educa- 
tion that has been made by the emer- 
gency relief organizations with little effort 
at publicity. This experiment deals with 
pre-school training, the other with adult 
training. Both have been initiated and 
manned by former teachers who through 
some misfortune had no position in the 
public school and had been certified by 
relief agencies as in need of employment. 
Thrust into new fields and faced with 
techniques and new problems they have 
felt their way under sympathetic super- 
vision to most interesting programs. Mem- 
bers of our teaching profession, busy at 


their own tasks, all too frequently ar 
unaware of these programs quietly and 
unassumingly developed and maintained 
now for a period of four years. As yet i 
is too early to fully evaluate the contribu. 
tions made in these two fields. Many sug. 
gestions and theories evolved in the study 
and university classroom are being given 
the acid test in these experiments. 

In the field of adult education emphasis 
has been laid upon the eradication of 
illiteracy, the Americanization of the for. 
eign-born adult, and the development of 
an appreciation and exercise of the demo. 
cratic process in citizenshp. In the pre. 
school experiment nursery schools wer 
organized for the training and develop 
ment of under privileged children. 

There may be a nursery school in your 
town. The twenty-seven now in operation 
with some eight hundred children en 
rolled are a living challenge to your in. 
terest in education and childhood. These 
W. P. A. Nursery Schools are found in 
the following centers: one each in Han- 
nibal, Maryville, North Kansas City, In. 
dependence, Joplin, Aurora, Flat River, 
Chaffee, Jefferson City; two each in Spring. 
field and Columbia; three in St. Joseph; 
four in St. Louis; and five in Kansas City. 
Among this list are six nursery schools 
for negro children, one each in Jefferson 
City, Columbia, Springfield, St. Joseph, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City. They were estab- 
lished in pursuance with the policy of the 
Works Progress Administration that the 
negro race was to receive its proportion 
ate share of work relief projects. 

Aside from their contribution to the 
health and well being of under privileged 
children these nursery schools are a splen- 
did example of modern American coop- 
eration. The government furnishes the 
wages of the staff and the cost of a meal 
daily. The local school board or city 
council furnishes the building, and a 
score of local agencies have helped in 
securing the varied equipment necessary 
to maintain a “good” nursery school for 
thirty children. 


Adult education is soundly based on the certainty that one may learn as long as 


he lives. 


Can the State bear the cost? To date all forms of public education have cost 


only two and a half per cent of the national income. This cost must be weighed against 
the drain of unemployment, of delinquency, and of crime. 
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Using the 3.Q. 


A cHILD’s 1.Q. May be 100, which is 
average or median for all people, and yet 
the child’s ability to perform in any spe- 
cial task may be much higher than aver- 
age or much lower. A high school boy 
whose general ability was indicated by 100 
as an I.Q., had actually by test, an 1.Q. of 
121 in the language factors, and 79 in the 
non-language factors. It would be unjust 
to this boy for the mechanical drawing 
teacher to assume that the I1.Q. of 100 
represents the ability in drawing. Neither 
should the English teacher make that as- 
sumption. 

If a high school boy or girl is innately 
weak in mechanical aptitude, but strong in 
language abilities, it would be a mistake 
to concentrate that child’s effort on courses 
in mechanics with the thought of overcom- 
ing the weakness. Innate weakness in any 
ability cannot be overcome to any marked 
degree. A girl whose time reaction is nat- 
urally slow, much slower than the average, 
should not be encouraged to become a 
typist or a comptometer operator. Nor 
should a boy with slow time reaction be 
encouraged to seek employment on an as- 
sembly line or in other work where out- 
put is measured by a stop watch. Each 
high school student should be directed into 
fields of effort representing his best abili- 
ties. 


If any student with a high I1.Q. is doing 
r work, it should indicate a problem 
to be solved by the teacher. The difficulty 
might be due to low special aptitude in 
the particular field; it might be due to lack 
of purpose, and consequent interest, on the 
part of the student; it might be due to 
health factors; it might be due to numer- 
ous other causes. The teacher should feel 
obligated to find the true cause. Although 
a bright child tends to be bright in all 
phases of his intelligence, the variations 
are so numerous that similar development 
in all abilities should not be assumed in 
any case without proof. 


The LQ. is becoming more and more a 
fact of interest to colleges and to employers 
with reference to high school graduates. 
For this reason, the I.Q. determined in 
kindergarten or in the eighth grade ought 
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not to be left on the high school record 
as the final measurement of mental ability. 
Either the college aptitude test now being 
given to seniors should be used to deter- 
mine the I.Q. of each graduate for the pur- 
pose of record, or another intelligence test 
should be given in the senior high school. 
The 1.Q. obtained earlier might be incor- 
rect: (1) Group tests are estimated to be 
inaccurate for approximately 10% of pu- 
pils examined in any group, due to inat- 
tention, ill health, emotional disturbances, 
or other condition. (2) While the tend- 
ency of the L.Q. is to be constant through- 
out life, individual cases vary from that 
tendency, sometimes widely. 

Teachers who tell a child and his par- 
ents what the I.Q. is, should do so privately 
in a professional manner and with all 
needed enlightenment as to its meaning 
and its implication. Teachers who do not 
care to take this responsibility should refer 
the student to a professional counsellor 
for that purpose. It is definitely unethical 
and vicious to tell a student, publicly, that 
that he has a low I.Q. Such procedure is 
wrong even if the I.Q. is high. 

Many students with low 1.Q.’s are suc- 
ceeding in the high school and making 
grades above the average. Many such stu- 
dents will succeed in occupations if proper- 
ly selected. There are, in this age a mach- 
inery and specialization, many occupations 
that do not require creative thought or 
the solution of intricate problems, or the 
exercise of discriminating judgment. Jobs 
requiring a high degree of intelligence 
should be held, obviously, by those who 
have the mental power to think clearly; 
but there are many jobs which require only 
skill, persistent application to work, integ- 
rity of character, personal reliability, 
agreeable disposition, and other such traits 
which may belong to persons without the 
high 1.Q. as well as to those who have 
superior intelligence. The educational op- 
portunity of the schools should be the 
heritage of all children, regardless of the 


1.Q. 
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Problems of Leaching 
Bookkeeping in Smaller Schools’ 


"hows PROBLEM SHOULD be approached by 
first examining what differences exist be- 
tween small high schools and large high 
schools besides the matter of size. 

Some of these differences are well 
known. With few exceptions teachers in 
the smaller schools are more poorly paid 
than the teachers in the larger schools. 
This usually means that such teachers are 
poorer teachers with less experience and 
with poorer preparation for teaching. 
There is also less money for equipment, 
for housing, for repairs, for supplies, for 
supervision, and for upkeep. The libraries 
are smaller. All of this makes for poorer 
teaching. 

Another difference is in the quality of 
the students. Teachers in village high 
schools, and that is what we usually mean 
by smaller schools, seem to me to be ready 
to claim they have a poor grade of stu- 
dents. But teachers in large city high 
schools seem also to be convinced that their 
students are a poor lot, and when one 
teacher from one of the small schools gets 
into conversation with someone from a 
large school, each wants to claim the honor 
of having the poorer ones. ‘Tests have es- 
tablished, however, that the smaller schools 
have students whose average intelligence 
is lower than that in the larger schools. 
This difference, however, is slight and is 
not great enough to bring about problems 
in high school teaching. 

Still another difference between small 
high schools and large high schools is in 
size of classes. The smaller schools have 
smaller classes. This is probably an ad- 
vantage which may offset the better teach- 
ers and the slightly higher intelligence 
found in city schools. 

The difference of greatest consequence 
to the commercial teacher is the difference 
in occupations found in the community 
from which the high school draws its 
pupils, which is presumably the commu- 
nity for which the pupil is being prepared. 
The city is commercial and industrial; the 
small high school is most likely to be 
found in a community which 1s agricul- 
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tural and commercial, with its commerce 
carried on in small units. This difference 
boils down to this statement: Farmers do 
not have stenographers, salesmen, and 
bookkeepers; small town commerce does 
not have stenographers and bookkeepers, 
and not very many salespeople. City fac. 
tories do have bookkeepers; city commerce 
does have stenographers, salesmen, and 
bookkeepers. Note these figures from 
Oklahoma, census of 1930: 
Oklahoma City, population |. 185,389 
No. of retail proprietors { 
No. of retail employees 12,084 
No. of employees per 
proprietor .... 5 


fo OS 


Tulsa, population 141,258 
No. of retail proprietors 1,199 
No. of retail employees 9,43 
No. of employees per 

proprietor .... 8 


Oklahoma towns of less than 10,000 
population collectively. 
No. of retail proprietors 
No. of retail employees 
No. of employees per 

proprietor ...... l. 
Here are figures of five very small towns 
in Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and _ Illinois 
where teachers have taken recent censuses 
and furnished this information to me: 


A B C D E Tot 


20,477 
34,333 


No. business 

establishments ..30 16 50 48 28 172 
No. Managers and 

Proprietors .....30 19 49 61 33 192 
No. of employees ..40 7 44 22 46 159 
No. of employees per 

manager or 

proprietor isf44 2 gw 4 

It is quite obvious that the employees 
will be turned out in greater proportions 
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for city stores than is the case in the vil- 
lage. It business courses are to function 
for the community, it seems quite obvious 
that they will have different goals, in the 
city mostly employees; in the village mostly 
managers and proprietors. These figures 
would undoubtedly be still more lopsided 
if we considered city industries against 
farme’s. The city industry has _rela- 
tively few managers and _ proprietors; 
the farm has relatively few paid workers. 
It is obvious that bookkeeping as practiced 
in the vicinity of the rural high school will 
be practiced by different practitioners than 
will be found in the vicinity of the large 
city high school. For in the country and 
the village it is the farmer and the proprie- 
tor of the business who do the bookkeeping 
if it is done; it is only in the large city 
establishments that there is a job for the 
hired bookkeepers. Small schools must, 
therefore, point their bookkeeping for the 
proprietor; the large school will point its 
teaching of bookkeeping for the employee. 

Now for a surprise. Elementary book- 
keeping for one class of users is just the 
same elementary bookkeeping as for the 
next class of users. Journals, ledgers, deb- 
its, credits, balance sheets, profit and loss 
statements, cash books, sales tickets, bank 
statement reconciliations, and whatever 
bookkeeping consists of are common to 
everybody’s bookkeeping. In other words, 
bookkeeping is bookkeeping. 

It is also very clear that bookkeeping is 
bookkeeping, regardless of the beginning. 
The ground covered is also the same re- 
gardless of the start. If the balance sheet 
approach is used, this does not mean that 
the subject is different—merely the intro- 
duction is different. If the personal ap- 
proach is used, there are some elementary 
considerations that are different, but after 
a few weeks the bookkeeping taught is the 
same old bookkeeping, and rightly so. 
Floyd W. Hancock! has completed an in- 
vestigation which shows that personal 
values in bookkeeping are the same as 
vocational values. The same forms, the 
same records, the same system should be 
understood regardless of the uses to which 
the subject is to be put. 

There cannot then be a difference in 
subject matter. There may be differences, 





1 Hancock, Floyd W. An Introductory Examination 
of the Personal Values of Bookkeeping as Contrasted 
with the Vocational. Master’s Thesis, State University 
of Towa, 1938. 
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however, in illustrative material, and the 
reader should be referred to the South 
Dakota Course of Study, that paragon of 
syllabi, published by a course of study 
committee in 1933 where variations in 
materials according to size of school are 
set forth. Indiana also has a course of 
study in farm accounting, and there are 
several textbooks in farm bookkeeping. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has also published material for 
farm bookkeeping. 

Another difference lies in a considera- 
tion of advanced bookkeeping. In the large 
high schools it is possible to have a suffici- 
ently large number of people interested in 
bookkeeping to offer a second year of the 
subject. This is not wise in the small school. 

There is still one other consideration. 
When we say that all bookkeeping is like, 
we are thinking only of double entry book- 
keeping. Every textbook, so far as I know, 
now covers nothing else. Yet the case for 
the exclusion of single entry bookkeeping 
has never yet been made; a large percent- 
age of small business enterprises still use 
it; and the makers of some business ma- 
chines still advocate it. If this matter is 
ever reopened, it may some day be proven 
that there is a need for teaching single 
entry bookkeeping, and in that event there 
will be a real difference between the small 
school teaching of bookkeeping, which will 
be bookkeeping for the small enterprise, 
and the large school teaching of bookkeep- 
ing, which will have need of teaching 
bookkeeping for both small and larger 
enterprises. 


*Address delivered before the convention of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation, Chicago, Illinois. 
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94 Mathematics Still Important? 


I. MATHEMATICS IMPORTANT today? Is it 
necessary to dose a student with fractions, 
unknowns, equations, and square root? 
Must we still teach negatives, exponents, 
and quadratics? Many teachers and mod- 
ern educators would be inclined to answer 
“no” to these questions. Would that an- 
swer be a correct one? 


Some years ago it was required, in most 
states, that a high school student have at 
least two units or more of mathematics for 
graduation. At the present time, in these 
same states, there is a requirement of only 
one unit of mathematics and the trend 
seems to be going toward no compulsory 
mathematics course at all. Instead of com- 
pulsory courses, the courses in mathematics 
are being made entirely elective. It is left 
to the judgment of the pupil whether or 
not the course is essential to him. This, 
however, is not universally true. 


In most cases the high school student 
is not competent enough to judge which 
course he needs and which he does not 
need. Most high school pupils have not 
definitely decided what vocation they in- 
tend to follow, and thus, instead of mak- 
ing a decision as to the necessity of a 
course, the pupil makes his decision ac- 
cording to the interest he has in the course 
and how difficult it will be for him. It 
seems to have been handed down from 
generation to generation that mathematics 
is a difficult subject and is to be shunned 
in school as much as possible. Father 
didn’t get along well with mathematics in 
school and he puts the fear of it into 
Junior. Or, Big Brother comes home from 
school complaining to the family that he 
can’t get his geometry lesson and doesn’t 
see why he has to study it. Little Brother 
hears this complaint and from then on the 
words geometry, algebra or trigonometry 
put the worst kind of scare into him. All 
this is unnecessary. Mathematics need not 
be difficult for anyone, anymore than any 
other school subject. In most cases, it is 
lack of interest which causes the mathe- 
matics to be difficult. Anyone who is in- 
terested in something will never complain 
about it being too difficult. The proper 
interest must first be motivated and then 
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teaching should begin. This interest musi 
be kept alive by the teacher. 

It is a well-known fact that one cannot 
go through life without some knowledge 
of mathematics. Everyone uses some mathe. 
matics every day. The important question 
for consideration now is: which type of 
mathematics has more value for most peo 
ple, the vocational or so-called practical 
mathematics, or the old type of brain-exer. 
cising mathematics? 

The real brain-working type of mathe 
matics is being pushed into the background 
in most school curriculums. These courses 
are being left open for only those pupils in 
high school who choose to elect them. Us 
ually, the students who elect a course in 
higher mathematics are the ones who have 
special ability for learning. Those stu 
dents do well not only in mathematic 
but in all their school work. The number 
of pupils who choose to take courses in 
higher mathematics is becoming smaller 
and smaller. The reason for this is not 
because higher mathematics is no longer 
essential to them but because the proper 
interest has not been motivated, and thus 
the student avoids mathematics because he 
does not know that he can actually enjoy it. 

One chief aim of education is to teach 
our boys and girls how to live—how t 
apply themselves in society, how to make 
adjustments to life situations and how to 
analyze difficult life problems in a suit 
able fashion. Mathmatics has long been 
regarded as a disciplinary subject. If it 
is such, then mathematics will surely dis 
cipline the mind to work on life problems 
in an organized manner. First, the young 
mind of a school child must learn to work 
out a difficult problem in mathematics ia 
an organized manner and then apply this 
knowledge to working out difficult prob 
lems which occur in daily life. 

Let us consider how an algebra problem 
might be solved by several steps and then 
apply these same steps to solving a life 
problem. 
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Solving an algebra problem: 

First step: Read the problem carefully 
several times until it is well established 
in the mind. 

Second step: Tabulate all the parts in- 
volved. 

Third step: Think of these tabulated 
arts one at a time. 

Fourth step: Set up an equation. 

Fifth step: Solve the equation. 

Sixth step: Check the solution with the 
given parts of the problem. 

Solving a life problem by these same 
steps: 

First step: Think carefully about the 
roblem until the full meaning of it is 
instilled in the mind. 

Second step: Let the imaginative and 
qeative thinking have free play and set 
down—in the mind, in tabulated form— 
all the details that are involved. 

Third step: Think about all the details 
that were discovered in the step above, one 
at a time. 

Fourth step: An equation cannot be set 
up for solving a life problem, however, 
sme kind of working solution can be set 
up. 
Fifth step: Make the final decision as 
to the best solution through a reasoning 
process by eliminating all other possible 
solutions. 

Sixth step: Go back over the problem 
to determine whether the reasoning was 
correct, and whether the final decision was 
the best possible one. 

These six steps help wonderfully in 
solving algebraic problems. If the school 
pupil learns to use these, or others simi- 
lar to them, in solving mathematical prob- 
lems, he will also learn to use them in 
solving his life problems. This, then, 
would give him an orderly working plan 
rather than using the trial and error 
method or just quickly jumping to any 
conclusion. 

The type of mathematics being taught 


in many high schools today is not the 
type which will develop a stable mind—a 
mind that will not jump from one thing 
to another without any definite solution or 
real concentration on any one thing. 

When mathematics courses are con- 
structed for the purpose of having a prac- 
tical-application value, they lose a great 
deal of their value as a mind developer. 
The courses in mathematics should include 
the kind of problems that will induce the 
pupil to work out a plan of solution. 
Problems should be included that will 
exercise the thinking power. Frequent 
exercise and use of an organ of the body 
makes that organ grow. Mathematics can 
be the exerciser for the brain and make 
it grow and develop into a_ powerful 
thinker. 

If our young generation is no longer 
required to study mathematics from the 
standpoint of developing an analytical 
mind, then something must be found to 
take the place of this mathematics. The 
importance of mathematics for the future 
depends upon what is to take its place 
as a thought subject in our high school 
courses. 

With the present school curriculum, 
which is followed in most schools, will 
our younger generation produce as many 
strong thinkers as are needed in this tumul- 
tuous world today? Strong-minded people 
are needed more than ever before. Surely 
a strict mathematical course in our school 
systems would help teach our boys and 
girls to analyze life situations more 
thoroughly. Mathematics, with the pro- 
per amount of interest behind it, can be 
enjoyable to the student as well as nec- 
essary. If the interest is kept alive more 
real value will be obtained from the 
course, and the value obtained will be 
of the kind which the pupil will use 
every day in life problems as well as 
mathematical problems. Therefore, math- 
ematics is still important in school. 


This is the only worthy immortality upon earth—not to leave a name, to be upon 
the lips of men, but to do acts which shall improve the condition of men through the 


flowing ages. 


—Horace Mann 


I believe in the existence of a great, immortal, immutable principle of natural law, 


or natural ethics ... 


which proves the absolute right to an education of every 


human being that comes into the world, and which, of course, proves the correlative 
duty of every government to see that the means of that education are provided for all. 
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—Horace Mann 
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Spelling in the Junior High School 


Macs HAS BEEN Said about the inability 
of high school pupils to spell. This is 
often laid at the door of the junior high 
school, or the seventh and eighth grade 
in the traditional organization. Some peo- 
ple—school teachers—believe this inability 
to be due to the current method of teach- 
ing reading, which they admit makes for 
much more proficient readers. 


Some convincing defense could be made 
for the spelling of the masses of children 
today also but we are not so much inter- 
ested in the controversy as we are in how to 
have the pupils keep spelling pace with 
their needs in written communication. 


Teaching spelling has been too much 
a matter of the spelling class in the ele- 
mentary school, and not enough of a prac- 
tical correct writing task at all levels and 
in all situations requiring the use of con- 
tent vocabulary. 


The pressure of time as well as theories 
of integrated use has crowded out formal 
spelling drills in the junior high school. 
The demand for reinstatement of some 
spelling drill is indicated by ‘I. G. Foran 
in Education for February, 1939 “Basic 
Psychology and ‘Teaching in Spelling” 
when he says: “The introduction of new 
words is hardly justified until there is 
adequate mastery of those that occur more 
frequently and accordingly are more im- 
portant.” 

We often delay certain needs in all 
walks of life until an instrument econom- 
ical of time is available, even though no 
great ingenuity is involved. Spelling meth- 
ods based on economy of time and in- 
dividual ability are now available. Hence, 
a standard word list can be used with a 
minimum mass attack and satisfactory in- 
dividual drill. 


The task is wider than teaching a word 
list; it needs dictionary usage, conscious 
effort of all subject matter teachers and a 
study of the most effective methods of 
word study and individual diagnosis to 
enhance the general spelling situation. We 
recommend a three-way compromise meas- 
ure for satisfactory results. 
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Although spelling has been for a long 
time one of the fundamental subjects oj 
the elementary school curriculum and 
much has been done in recent years 
improve its teaching technique, the junior 
high school teacher still occasionally be 
comes appalled at the pupil's lack oj 
achievement in this field. As the pupils 
experiences are enriched and his interes 
becomes more varied, his active vocabulan 
tends to expand. In expressing ideas in 
new subject fields, or as the need for a 
broader range of written expression de 
velops, the pupil, of necessity, uses words 
which he has not learned to spell in the 
formal spelling class of the elementan 
school. 

Evidence has shown without question, 
that traditional methods of teaching spell 
ing have not helped the junior high school 
pupil sufficiently. Word lists — simpl 
memorized are often forgotten. Word 
from these lists are rather well standard. 
ized, having been taken from the written 
vocabulary of children and adults. Thes 
lists, however, are not placed at grade 
levels with satisfactory consistency. The 
child who “spelled down” all others in 
the class very often mis-spelled the same 
words when using them in written com 
positions. 


How Can We Help the Pupil? 


What, then, should be donc to help the 
junior high school pupil? His speaking 
vocabulary increases rapidly as he is in 
troduced to new subject matter, as his 
active experiences become more _ varied, 
and his own thinking becomes more mé# 
ture. In order that he may express his 
ideas in writing as well as in speech, he 
must acquire skill in spelling the words 
added to his vocabulary. Who is respon 
sible for the child’s continued growth in 
spelling? Is it not the task of each subjec 
matter teacher to develop the vocabulary 
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which the child uses in writing in that 
area? 

Clearly then, study lists should be made 
up of words frequently found in the pupil's 
writing, words representing spelling dif- 
ficulty for a fairly large percentage of 
upils. Probably the most psychologically 
sound method of study is to present a 
double list showing each word in two 
forms; the form in which it is to be used 
as a whole, and also divided into syllables. 
From the latter, pronunciation and analy- 
sis of the word would logically follow; yet 
the pupil first receives a concept of the 
word in its entirery as it will be written. 

Much Individualization Necessary 

Since each child should be helped with 
the words which he uses, much of the work 
in teaching spelling must be done with 
individuals. Henry C. Morrison, of the 
University of Chicago, says: “The pupil 
makes a correct spelling his own in pro- 
portion as he uses it.” ‘Therefore, it is 
important that spelling be taught in con- 
nection with composition work. The 
amount of written composition required 
should be determined by the time which 
is available for pupil and teacher to work 
together. Each piece of work should be 
carefully checked for spelling errors, all 
dificulties clearly explained to the pupil, 
and an accurate re-check made to see that 
each error is corrected. It is recognized 
that “pupils work best on refining ideas 
which they themselves feel are worth re- 
fining.” A dictionary should be available 
to every child in every English class room 
and some copies in all classrooms so that 
in correcting errors and eradicating in- 
dividual difficulties, a dictionary sense will 
be created and the child may be taught 
how to attack his problem. If a notebook 
is kept by each pupil, of words with which 
he has had difficulty, he will have his own 
individual word list and should in this 
way, add to his “writing vocabulary.” 

Spelling in the Content Areas 

It is important to recognize the fact 
that spelling is not the problem of the 
English teacher alone. Spelling should be 
conscientiously checked in all written work 
and care taken to see that the pupil learns 
to spell all words used in writing papers 
in the study of any subject. 

Perhaps the greatest work in this field 
of the junior high school teacher is to 
instill in the child a conscious desire to 
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learn to spell. As explained by T. G. Foran 
in the article quoted previously, learning 
to spell, like most forms of learning, is a 
“total impression constructed from visual, 
kinaesthetic, and auditory images, and the 
whole welded together.” The good teach- 
er will be guided by this fact in aiding 
pupils to learn to spell and will so direct 
their study methods that the pupils will 
see their own progress and will feel the 
satisfaction of accomplishment by being 
able to spell correctly even under unsuper- 
vised situations. “A knowledge of the 
progress one makes while learning is prob- 
ably very conducive to the development of 
interest”—even in learning to spell. 

Some Recommendations 

Spelling is the work of each teacher in 
each subject, but as it relates to the teach- 
ing of English, it is best described by Paul 
Rhemus, “Good work in English instruc- 
tion can always be identified because the 
activities of grammar, literature, spelling, 
oral reading, and dictionary usage, writing 
and correct speech are a constantly inte- 
grated process.” 

It seems rather clear, from the research 
that has been done in spelling in the junior 
and senior high school, that the following 
outline should probably help spelling. 

1. Making spelling the responsibility of 
each subject matter field in developing its 
special vocabulary. 

2. Teach a well chosen standard vocab- 
ulary to pupils through grades seven, eight, 
and probably nine. (This must come from 
a study of pupils writing.) 

3. Minimize the amount of composition 
work, but develop a more excellent stan- 
dard. (Teacher and pupils working to- 
gether.) 

4. Provide English classes with a dic- 
tionary for each pupil and have a few 
copies in all classrooms. 

5- Have each child keep a notebook in 
which he records his troublesome words. 

6. The senior high school pupils would 
also keep lists of troublesome words and 
be responsible for the technical vocabulary 
of each subject, and refine composition 
with the help and advice of the teacher. 
They would also use the dictionary stu- 
diously in composing and correcting com- 
positions. 

Remedial ppcting 

The field of remedial spelling is just 

being attacked on many fronts. No spell- 
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ing method has ever been developed which 
does more than follow the laws of drill. 
This fails to smooth the wrinkles of cause 
in misspelling. We will have to learn more 
about sound discrimination, phonetic 
sense, and many other items before we can 
go far in correcting a child’s faulty spell- 
ing. Some rather interesting clinical ex- 
perience has revealed possible helps for 
children with chronic spelling difficulty. 
No claim is made for its entire adequacy. 
Much help was had from Brueckner and 
Melby, Diagnostic and Remedial Spelling. 
Since that time the manual by Gates and 
Russell has been published and contains 


more detailed methods than were used in 
our own plan. Hence we make these refer. 
ences rather than outline such a plan as 
had proved helpful. 

However, each school could profit by 
setting up a clinical plan for the study of 
individual spelling difficulties and the mak. 
ing of recommendations for remedying 
them. Many errors are due to faulty pro- 
nunciation, poor sound discrimination, im- 
paired hearing, poor speech, poor writing, 
and many others of a correctable sort. We 
have not really attacked our job until we 
do something of a truly clinical nature 
for the floundering pupil. 


Fifth Annual Missouri Secondary 
Schools Principals’ Conference 


Education Building, University of Missouri, October 6 and 7, 1939 


Conference Theme 
\ Cooperative Approach to Curriculum Building 
in Secondary Schools in Missouri 


FIRST SESSION 
FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 6 


Theme: “Core Curriculum” 
8:00—“Presentation of Conference Theme”— 
Dr. Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean School of 
Education, University of Missouri. 
8:15—“To What Extent Shall All Pupils At- 
tending High School be Expected to 
Have a Common Nucleus of General 
Education”—Hon. Lloyd W. King, State 
Superintendent of Schools. 
8:45—“How the Individual School System 
Can Coordinate its Local Curriculum 
Revision Program with the State Re- 
organizations’—L. A. Van Dyke, State 
Director of Curriculum Revision. 
9:00—“Presentation of Problem for Discus- 
sion’—John Rush Powell, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
9:15—Group Discussion 
Panel Members— 
Amos. O. Durrett, Lexington 
Eugene Broyles, Poplar Bluff 
J. D. Hull, Springfield 
B. F. Gillette, Ash Grove 
W. C. Peverstorff, Monroe City 
J. G. Bryan, Kansas City 
10:00—Adjournment. 


SECOND SESSION 
SATURDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 7 


Theme: “Trends in Curriculum 
9:00—“Trends in Secondary School 


Revision” 
Curri- 


culum Revision”’—Harold Spears, Di- 
rector of Curriculum Revision, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 

9:45—“Curriculum Trends in Missouri’’—Dr. 

Ralph K. Watkins, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri. 
10:00—“Presentation of Topic for Discussion” 
—Charles W. McLane, State Coordina- 
tor, Discussion Group Project. 
10:15—Group Discussion 
Panel Members— 
H. R. Newbolt, Fulton 
R. D. Shouse, Normandy 
Virgil Muse, Trenton 
Leo Mize, Washington 
Mark Scully, Jackson 
G. R. Deatherage, Joplin 
W. L. Daffron, St. Joseph 
11:00—Business Meeting. 
11:30—Adjournment. 

THIRD SESSION 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER? 
Theme: “Evaluation of Outcomes” 
1:00—“‘Measuring the Outcomes of Academic 

Instruction’—Dr. C. W. Martin, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 

:25—“Measuring the Outcomes of Non-Aca 
demic Instruction’—Dr. W. P. Shol- 
stall, Dean of Administration, Stephens 
College. 

:50—“Shortcomings of the Present Curr 
culum Revision Movement”—Harold 
Spears, Director of Curriculum Rev 
sion, Evansville, Indiana. 

2:30—Adjournment. 

All persons interested in secondary education 
are cordially invited to attend this conference. 
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Young China Struggles 


isis IS RETREATING INLAND from the 
coast in one of the greatest treks of popula- 
tion in civilized times, inland to Chung- 
king and Yunnanfu, and stolid young 
Chinese in the war zone continue to send 
more than three thousand lessons a year 
to Scranton, Pa., to the world’s school- 
house. 

“The enemy use the captives for bayonet 
practice. . .. We can never be too patriotic 
toward our country . . . A teacher's life is 
often trying.” So wrote G. Tye, a Chinese 
girl of Pi Kuan Road, Peking. March 28, 
in her lessons in English which just re- 
cently filtered through censorship to the 
International Correspondence Schools. 

Each week some seventy to eighty en- 
velopes from Shanghai, Peking, Tsientsin, 
Amoy, Hongkong and other cities bring 
solutions of problems in chemistry, engi- 
neering, advertising, mechanical engincer- 
ing and architecture. Most of these let- 
ters are typed. Those handwritten are as 
neat as print. Each reflects the racial re- 
serve of this calm people who answer en- 
gineering and business problems for a 
school on the other side of the world, 
while around them rages the fury of 
bombs, field artillery and machine guns. 

Once in a while, especially in courses 
where the students have an opportunity 
to express themselves as in English lessons 
without attracting censorship, one can read 
between the lines bits of data showing the 
courage of the people and their present 
hardships which have been written into 
their lessons. 

“I have used King Midas flour but it 
made such good bread my family ate too 
much of it,” a student wrote, as a sample 
of compelling advertising copy. “Two eggs 
for breakfast at 35 cents consumes the 
worth of two whole days’ ration of bread 
with flour at eight dollars a barrel,” he 
adds to show the economic advantage of 
bread over eggs as a diet in the war zone. 

“The sound of the cannon was heard all 
night . . . Owing to lack of ammunition, 
the enemy had to retreat . . . The patients 
worship the young doctor.” Then—“We 
found him with a knife in his back . . . 
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Three Hundred Letters Per 
Month Tell Stories of 
War Zone 





Produce is very scarce.” Again these scat- 
tered sentences used in the study of English 
are poignant with echoes of advancing 
arms, bombardments, and the sad-eyed 
patients in long lines waiting for medicines 
and doctor’s healing touch. 

“We bought the eggs from a farmer . 

A high fence was built around the school 
. .. Boys and girls study in separate rooms 
. . . The flock of wild geese were a con- 
trast against the dark sky . . . The moun- 
tain is covered with snow, even in the 
summer months . . . The last two winters 
have been very mild.” So underneath life 
goes on in Japanese-invaded China, much 
as it did in the days of the Ming Dynasty. 
Amid the turmoil of invasion, the plod- 
ding, patient people still look up to see 
geese flying in the sky; note that moun- 
tains are covered with snow; write thought- 
fully of the weather. 

How can any invading force break the 
spirit of such a nation? How conquer mil- 
lions of young men and women studying 
the occidental sciences—radio, air-condi- 
tioning and mechanics—confident that as 
western China gains more understanding 
of science she will build new highways to 
Burma, and Turkestan, develop an inland 
empire, carry on as she has for untold 
ages. 

Shells may be falling around Amoy and 
over Hongkong, but stolidly as have his 
ancestors, Qua Ee Hong decides, “I take 
advantage of this mail to notify you that 
I have decided to omit Plate 5-6, the hu- 
man figure in repose.” 

Week after week and month after month 
many young Chinese continue to pore 
over their texts, slowly explore the sciences 
that will go far in rendering them a free 
and more prosperous people; that will 
bring plenty where there has been famine, 
joy and happiness in peaceful work. 
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Ideas for Vitalizing the 


— ACTUAL EXPERIENCE the follow- 
ing devices have been found helpful in the 
presentation of English in an average rural 
high school. Probably you might like to 
try them. 

Book reports have always been bug- 
bears to the English teacher. Should they 
be oral or written? Whichever is select- 
ed, either Charybdis or Scylla must be en- 
countered. 

But—have you tried these devices for 
stimulation? 

It has been found in our school that 
most students consider it irksome to write 
long, tedious book reports. Experience has 
shown, however, that many of these stu- 
dents do like to do creative work with their 
hands. They will spend a pleasant time 
with paste and paints preparing posters 
that illustrate impressive incidents from 
books. They then take pleasure in present- 
ing and explaining the posters to the class. 
These posters tend to arouse the reading 
interests of other students. If interesting 
scenes are presented in an attractive man- 
ner, the students begin to regard the books, 
formerly considered dull, as interesting; 
they, too, want to read the book from 
which the interesting illustration was de- 
rived. 

Other students are deeply interested in 
speaking. One summary after another, 
however, grows monotonous for both 
speaker and listener. This sameness is 
broken when the students, who are inter- 
ested in impersonations, are encouraged to 
give their individual interpretations or 
characterizations to selected passages. 

Those students who are interested in 
writing find it a happy and worthwhile ex- 
perience to take a portion of the book and 
arrange it into the form of a skit. Conse- 
quently, by various means book reports 
may become worthwhile to the giver and 
alluring to the hearer of the report. 

Reading interests are sometimes stifled 
because we as teachers are neglecting cer- 
tain factors that are highly important. 

Have you discovered the reading inter- 
ests and abilities of your students? Since 
different localities and backgrounds have 
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much to do with reading abilities and in. 
terests, no stereotyped book list can suf. 
fice. In our school it has been found ther 
must be a wide variation in difficulty in 
books selected and also in type; if all stu. 
dents are to be interested in reading, the 
books must range from animal stories of 
an intermediate grade level to old Greek 
dramas. Have you encouraged your stu 
dents to read more extensively by giving 
them books which fill these requirements: 

Have you tried displaying attractive 
book jackets as a means of stimulation in 
reading? Whenever the new books come 
into our school, the jackets are collected 
and attractively posted. A mere glance 
at the colorful jacket makes an appeal to 
the student. He reads the synopsis of the 
book as it is given on the jacket. His cur. 
osity is aroused and he goes to the library 
and asks for the book. For instance, one 
student had never cared to read Tales 
from Shakespeare by Charles and Mar 
Lamb until he saw a book jacket which 
presented a picture of Titania and the 
donkey from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Of course, the jackets must be replaced 
frequently; otherwise they will cease to 
arouse interest. 

Have you used the radio as a means ol 
awakening reading interests? The “Ad 
ventures in Reading” program, a thirty: 
minutes dramatization of the life of some 
noted writer, is presented every Monday 
over NBC at 1:00 P. M. A certain class 
in our school has become interested in the 
lives of Jane Austen and Tolstoy after 
listening to the presentation of their lives 
No longer are these writers considered 
nonenities; the students are now eager to 
know more of Jane Austen through her 
Pride and Prejudice, and of ‘Tolstoy 
through his Sense and Sensibility. 

Oftentimes, however, it is easier to create 
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interests in the reading of prose than poe- 
uy. Many students, especially boys, be- 
lieve they are not interested in poetry. 
Have you secured interest by means of 
group participation? 

Members of the English Literature Class 
had studied the Chaucerian pronuncia- 
tion of words. One day they were told 
that they would memorize the introduc- 
tory lines to the “Prologue” of The Can- 
terbury Tales. Sighs emanated from all 
directions. When the class was organized 
into a choral chorus, however, the work 
was greeted with enthusiasm. The stu- 
dents say they will always remember the 
fun they had in chanting Chaucer's lines. 


In the study of the ballad have you ever 
iried the setting aside one class period for 
the singing of favorite ballads? Some stu- 
dents will like to do solo work, while 
others will want to organize into groups. 
However the presentation, it is an enjoy- 
able hour for everyone, and the study of 
Barbara Allan and Bury Me Not On the 
Lone Prairie are no longer considered as 
dull and monotonous. Thus, the study 
of literature avoids an irksome sameness 
and a new charm enhances it. 


Let us now turn to that phase of Eng- 
lish study that is generally considered dull 
and uninteresting—the mechanics and 
fundamentals of English. 


Just to sit down and memorize the 
pelling and definitions of words is bore- 
some to most students. But have you tried 
this? When introducing a new word, tell 
astory that illustrates the meaning of the 
word. For example, this story will make 
the word “phenomenon” more meaningful. 
‘If you see a sparrow sitting in a tree, that 
isn't a phenomenon; if you see a cow sit- 
ling in a tree singing, that is a phenom- 
enon. 

We feel that giving a student a stereo- 
\yped word list to memorize in most cases 
does not fit the need of the individual stu- 
dent. In order to take care of this situa- 
tion and to find out the words that are 
ocurring in the student’s reading that he 
doesn’t know the meaning of, each student 
xlects fifteen words each week that he has 
mn across in his reading that he didn’t 
know the meaning of. With each word 
the pronunciation, part of speech, deriva- 
tion, the meaning and the sentence in 
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which the word was found is put down 
in the following form: 
Page 1 
1. imbue (im-bu) v.t.—To dye; saturate 
2. harbinger (har-bin-jer) n.—a forerunner 
Page 2 
1. A teacher tries to imbue the minds of 
his pupils with good ideas. 
2. The robin is a harbinger of spring. 
Then one student takes all the papers and 
prepares a list of twenty words. From this 
list the teacher, in collaboration with the 
student, prepares a list of fifteen to be put 
on the board for the class to copy and 
learn. 

In order to teach students to use the 
dictionary and to bring out the relation- 
ship of words, we have found mimeograph- 
ed vocabulary tests very useful. Such a 
matching test can be worked out some- 
thing like this: 
() a. oblique 1. slanting, neither per- 
pendicular nor hori- 
zontal. 
act of offering a sacri- 
fice. 


() b. oblation 2. 


Among other devices we have used have 
been the illustrating of words by cartoons 
and the working of cross word puzzles as 
class projects. 

Probably the most important one thing, 
if one thing can be singled as important 
in English, is to make each student English 
conscious. No one student can be reached 
in a stereotyped fashion; so we have used 
a number of devices. A few of the follow- 
ing projects will give some idea of our 
program: watching for signs in which 
grammatical errors occur; reporting in- 
correct pronunciations heard in classroom, 
playground, and over the radio; and find- 
ing incorrect spellings in newspapers, mag- 
azines, and books. Not long ago we tried 
a placard campaign. Each student pre- 
pared a poster giving some error that 
students should correct or some reasons 
why English is important. Out of this 
project grew a “Good English Program” 
to be presented in assembly. Many novels 
and motion pictures bring out the im- 
portance of good English. For example 
Pygmalion undoubtedly shows what train- 
ing in speech will do. In teaching current 
events and oral talks, we have found that 
different subjects can be assigned to pairs 
and they enjoy working their talks out 











together. Then each pair merely sitting be- 
fore the class give in an informal, con- 
versational way what they have learned 
about their assigned subject. 

The objective of every teacher, we be- 
lieve, should be to make the student enjoy 
learning; to do a thing more as a hobby 
rather than just a chore. For example let- 
ter writing can be stimulated with this 
viewpoint in mind. Many times students 
have friendly letters that they must write. 
Encourage your students to ask for your 
help and suggestions in writing their let- 
ters. As a by-product you as teachers will 
learn much about the pupil because most 
pupils will disclose many things to you 
when they believe you are interested in 
them. Also through the use of student 
letter exchanges we have developed a real 
interest in letter writing. It seems to give 
the student a thrill to write and actually 
receive a letter from some foreign country. 


The Denver Post and Christian Science 
Monitor have published a list of pen pals 
in this country that our students discoy. 
ered as a result of these first projects and 
are now writing letters to many boys and 
girls of their own age. We have found 
that many stimulating activities have 
grown out of our letter-writing projects. 
Thus, whatever phase of English you may 
be teaching, you can make it just as inter. 
esting, if not more so, than any course in 
the curriculum by employing device 
adaptable to English work. 

As you have read over and over have 
you tried this? You no doubt have thought 
of a number of things which you yourself 
are doing and would like to do in you 
school. If, in our article, we have stim 
ulated you to this point, we feel that may. 
be our ideas will be helpful in creating 
an interest in the basic subject of English 


MOTION PICTURES AVAILABLE AT SCHOOLS 


OTION PICTURE FILMS which have 

delighted millions in the theaters of the 

nation will no longer lie molding in 
Hollywood vaults after their use for enter- 
tainment is past. They are to be duplicated 
and re-shown in thousands of the nation’s class- 
rooms, bringing to students a highly effective 
type of visual education. 


The organization by educators of Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc., to make these films 
available to schools, was announced at a con- 
vention session of the National Education As- 
sociation in San Francisco. 


The pictures, selected for their educational 
value by an advisory committee of educators, 
have all been manufactured by prominent film 
companies since the days of sound in pictures. 
No “silents” will be released in the series which 
is to be made available to schools. Films dis- 
tributed will include such features as Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Servant of the People,” 
drama of the making of the federal Constitu- 
tion; “The Perfect Tribute,” story of Lincoln 
at Gettysburg, called by many the best Lincoln 
dramatization on the screen, by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer; and “Krakatoa,” a product of 
Educational Pictures, Inc., showing one of the 
world’s most active volcanos in eruption on an 
island in the Pacific Ocean off the coast of 
Siam. Features devoted to sports and physical 
education include “Play Ball,” by Columbia 
Pictures, a story of the Yankee Baseball Club’s 
spring training quarters. A Newman Travel- 
ogue from Warner Brothers’ film library will 
reveal to students of geography the mysteries 
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of Central American jungles. From Twentieth 
Century-Fox will come a news film showing 
the coronation of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth bringing to life what otherwise might 
have been a dull page in current history. 


Hundreds of similar films suitable for exhibit 
to students of geography, nature study, biology 
physical education, history, and the social stv- 
dies have been selected by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Use of Motion Pictures in Edu 
cation, which includes in its membership: Mark 

May, chairman, professor of educational 
psychology, and director of the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University; Frederick 
H. Bair, superintendent of schools, Bronxville 
New York; Isaiah Bowman, presidest of Johns- 
Hopkins University; Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Edmund E. Day, president of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Royal B. Fernum, executive vice-president 
of the Rhode Island School of Design; Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary of the National 
Education Association; Jay B. Nash, professor 
of education in New York University. 


The films will be available at nominal cost 
upon the opening of school this year. A con 
dition is imposed that no school shall charge, 
directly or indirectly, admission fees to the 
showing of the films. A catalog issued by 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., first copies of 
which were distributed at the convention, in- 
cludes a list of 500 films selected by the Ad 
visory Committee from a review of 15,000 com- 
mercial pictures, principally of the variety refer- 
red to in the film trade as “shorts.” 
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Things to. Think On—Education— 
Personality—LSchool Teaching 


_—— a child learns to listen to 
good music and to love it while attending 
school, and then keeps on through life 
with this enjoyment; if he learns to ap- 
preciate beautiful and artistic surround- 
ings, and takes this love with him when he 
leaves school; if he learns to play games 
that add to the happiness and healthfulness 
of life, and then keeps on playing them; 
if he learns to be a good citizen of a school 
community; if his interest in history in 
school develops into a permanent interest 
in world affairs; if the good English he 
learns to speak in school is carried into 
adult life, and if all the good habits, ideals 
and attitudes developed in the elementary 
school remain with him throughout life, 
that child has the thing we call education. 
Frasier. 

Personality Traits—Professor Laird’s find- 
ings as to “Why we don’t like people” are 
listed in the order of their importance. 

1. Those who can not be depended upon 

to do what they say they will. 

2. Those who do not try to help others. 
. Those who show off their knowledge. 
. Those who let themselves feel super- 

ior to their associates and are careful 

to give the impression that they do. 
. Those who reprimand people who do 
things that displease them. 
6. Those who exaggerate in their state- 
ments. 
. Those who make fun of people be- 
hind their backs. 
8. Those who are sarcastic. 
g. Those who are domineering. 
10. Those who do not keep their clothes 
neat and tidy. 
11. Those who are bold and nervy. 
12. Those who laugh at the mistakes of 
others. 
13. Those who take a vulgar attitude 
toward the opposite sex. 
14. Those who are inclined to find fault 
with others. 
15. Those who 
others. 
16. Those who tell jokes at the expense 
of those listening. 
17. Those who try to have their own way. 


or — Oo 


~—I 


correct the mistakes of 
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We filched the following from 
County Superintendent RayMonpD 
H. Parrerson’s Teacher's Fall 
Bulletin. 





18. Those who lose their temper. 

19. Those who take the initiative in ar- 
gument. 

20. Those who do not smile pleasantly. 

21. Those who talk continuously. 

22. Those who pry into other people's 
business. 


Aunt Het on School Teaching—One of 
my girls had her heart set on bein’ a school 
teacher, but I talked her out of it. Teach- 
in’ school is too much like bein’ a preacher's 
wife. It’s a high callin’, but people ex- 
pect you to give more’n they pay for. You 
take the teachers here in town. The only 
difference between them an’ Christian mar- 
tyrs is the date an’ the lack of a bonfire. 
They was hired to teach and they do it. 
They teach the younguns that can learn, 
and entertain the ones that fell on their 
heads when they was little. But that ain’t 
enough. They're supposed to make obedi- 
ent little angels out o’ spoiled brats that 
never minded nobody, an’ wetnurse little 
wildcats so their mothers can get rest, an’ 
make geniuses out o’ children that couldn't 
have no sense with the parents they’ve got. 
But that ain’t the worst. They've got to 
get up plays an’ things to work the school 
out o’ debt; an’ sing in the choir an’ teach 
a Sunday school class, an’ when they ain't 
doin’ nothin’ else they’re supposed to be 
a good example. Then they don’t get 
no pay for six months an’ can’t pay their 
board or buy decent clothes an’ on top 
of ever’ thing else they can’t hold hands 
coming home from prayer meetin’ without 
some pious old sister with a dirty mind 
startin’ a scandal on ’em. I'd just as soon 
be a plowmule. A mule works just as 
hard but it can relieve its soul by kickin’ 
up its heels after quittin’ time without 
startin’ any talk.—Quillin. 
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A. Letter Jo Missouri Enghish Jeachers 


Dear English Teacher: 

Since I never seem to write except when 
I've been to a meeting you can guess 
what’s happened this time. Yes, I attend- 
ed the N. E. A. in San Francisco. You 
probably know that the National Council 
of Teachers of English holds a summer 
session in connection with the N. E. A. 
It’s not as large or as important as the 
Thanksgiving meeting; but I found this, 
the first I have attended, very good indeed. 

Since the president of the Council, Miss 
Essie Chamberlain, was not present, the 
head of the California organization pre- 
sided, and very well indeed. The first 
session was held jointly with the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education Correction 
and Integration of High School Subjects. 
Phew! No, I didn’t remember that, I 
copied it. But even with such a name the 
program was good. One of the most in- 
teresting speakers was Grayson N. Kefau- 
ver, Dean of Education at Leland Stan- 
ford. He had been working on a survey of 
the language arts in Europe and the Unit- 
ed States and he gave us some of the con- 
clusions which the surveyors had reached. 
Here are the ones I noted: 

In Europe the emphasis is on care and 
attention in reading. In the U. S. the 
emphasis is on speed. 

In Europe, most of the English work 
is intensive, in the U. S. it tends to be 
extensive. 

European schools believe pupils should 
have a chance to acquire knowledge and 
practice in thinking before attempting 
creative writing. In this country creative 
writing is encouraged from the start. 

In Europe, much emphasis is still placed 
on examinations, while here they are not 
nearly so important. 

European schools offer many subjects 
in small doses throughout high school 
while in this country we administer large 
doses for one or two years. 

In summing up, the thought was ex- 
pressed that Europe appears to look for 
quality while America looks for equality! 
Doesn't that give us something to think 
about and to talk about in meetings? 

Holland D. Roberts, past president of 
the Council, you know, spoke about in- 
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tegrating high school subjects, especially 
reading and other studies. One of the 
ideas which appealed to me was that of 
asking pupils to report their personal 
problems anonymously, then organize 
these under general heads and suggest 
books, stories, and poems that might aid 
in the solution of these problems. He 
has made a list of these, I believe, under 
the title, A Junior Looks at Life Through 
American Literature. 

The meeting on the afternoon of July 
4th, even when interrupted by the booms 
and crashes of patriotic celebration, was a 
good one. Miss Noyes, of California, told 
of a correlation of literature and life much 
like the one described by Mr. Roberts. 
In speaking of book reports, she referred 
to one quoted by Helen Ferris, in which 
the pupil said, “This book told me more 
about penguins than I wanted to know.” 
Unless books are well chosen, she said, 
they often tell more about something than 
the reader wants to know or can under. 
stand. 

Mr. Irving Sussman of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, said that students can be taught 
to understand life by means of the plays 
in which they take part. He gave several 
illustrations in which a play presented a 
major life value which could be applied 
to living, even in school. Concerning the 
movies, he believed that, because these 
often rely on box office receipts as the 
criterion of success, they present, not an 
appreciation of value, but a depreciation. 

The meeting on July 5th dealt largely 
with the use of radio and the movies in 
school and you'll have to apply to some- 
one else for a report. I find my notes are 
very sparse, for the work was rather out of 
my line. 

I’ve saved the best until last, for | 
haven’t told about the luncheon. You 
know Council meetings are famous for 
good food with good talk. This one was 
no exception. There were representatives, 
at this meeting, from almost every state, 
one from Alaska, and one from Hawaii, 
most of them had interesting ideas about 
teaching and about state and local organi- 
zations which they could pass on to the 
rest of us. 
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Helen Ferris, editor of Jumior Literary 
Guild, was the principal speaker. She is a 
very good one and amused us with tales 
of her experiences in choosing books for 
children. 

Then—how many times have you sug- 
gested a Howard Pease book for the boy 
who growled that he didn’t like to read? 
Well, Mr. Pease was right there and would 
have been pleased to hear it, for it is his 
ambition to write books for “‘non-readers,”’ 
as he expresses it. Seems he was a teacher 
once, himself, and found such a gulf be- 
tween the books teachers chose and the 
books children read that he decided to 
try to bridge it. We all know how well he 
has succeeded. 

Hildegarde Hawthorne, author of The 
Romantic Rebel, told of trying to make 
real persons interesting to young people. 
Mrs. Darling, whose Baldy of Nome is a 
children’s classic, spoke of her experiences 
in Alaska and told some of the difficulties 
of an author who, while not trying to 
write for “‘sophisticats,” must try to please 
“sophistikittens.” Finally a message was 
read from Agnes Danforth Hewes, unable 
to be present, who told of the new book 
she is writing, and of her attempts to 
interpret the present by means of the 
past through the medium of historical 
fiction. 

As usual, I found the English teachers 
a friendly group, from the one from Sac- 


ramento who found me on a bus, labor- 
iously tracing my route on a map of the 
city, and adopted me for the afternoon, to 
the officers and guests at the luncheon, 
who stayed around for an informal talk. 
Unless you have attended one of the 
Council meetings you really have missed, 
not only a lot of up-to-date ideas in teach- 
ing, but a lot of good times with good 
people. 

If you can afford it, don’t miss the 
Thanksgiving meeting in New York. The 
advance notices make the meeting sound 
very good. And if New York is out, don’t 
forget that we have a Missouri Council of 
Teachers of English and that it meets 
during the State convention. And _ it’s 
going to be good too, I'm sure. 

With very best wishes for a good year, 
I am 

Very truly yours 
RutH Bynum 
Public Relations 
Committee Member 
from Missouri 

P. S. If you are one of those English 
teachers who have to do library work also, 
you should know about the Library Insti- 
tute held at Washington University this 
spring and intended to be an annual 
event. It is planned for workers in small 
libraries and is extremely practical,—and 
very informal. 

R. B. 


IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


OCTOBER 
6 Secondary School Principals’ Fifth An- 
— Meeting, Columbia, October 6-7, 


6 Four-State Conference on Industrial 
Arts, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, October 6-7, 1939. 

12 Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation, Warrensburg, October 12-13, 
1939, 

12 Northeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Kirksville, October 12-13, 
1939. 

12 Northwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Maryville, October 12-13, 
1939. 

18 South Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association, Rolla, October 18-20, 
1939, 

18 Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Joplin, October 18-20, 1939. 

19 Southeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Cape Girardeau, October 
19-20, 1939. 


September, 1939 


26 Progressive Education Association 
Study Conference, St. Louis, October 
26-28, 1939. 

NOVEMBER 
2 Fifth Annual Conference of Food Serv- 

ice Directors, Baltimore, November 2- 

‘ 9. 

5 American Education Week, November 
5-11, 1939. 

15 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 15-18, 1939. 

DECEMBER 
27 The National Commercial Teachers 

Federation, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 

Pennsylvania, December 27-30, 


24 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, St. Louis, February 24- 


29 Annual Convention of the Association 
for Childhood Education, Milwaukee, 
April 29-May 3, 1940. 
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A Superintendent’s Address Before 


His Teachers at the Opening of School 


i... CHILDREN feel as the boy who upon 
being asked by a supervisor how he liked 
school replied, “I like ’er closed.” Most nor- 
mal children welcome the close of school 
and are happy to see it begin after a sum- 
mer vacation during which time the mind 
and body have been rested and developed. 
Probably most teachers feel the same way. 
The opening of school is an impressive 
time for pupils and patrons alike and 
teachers should be master of the situation 
that school may begin without friction 
and function efficiently for the children. 
This will take careful planning even to 
the smallest detail. The administrators 
and teachers should have the school or- 
ganized so that all will know where to go, 
and what to do, and to be able to give a 
multitude of directions with the precision 
and accuracy that comes with confidence 
inspired by efficient administration. 
Importance of Your Job 

A teacher should practice the golden 
rule, treat the rich and poor alike, and re- 
member that many pupils do not have the 
advantages of a comfortable home, kind 
and sympathetic parents interested in their 
children getting the best training the 
school offers. The teacher comes in direct 
contact with the children and is directly 
responsible for their success or failure. “A 
physician’s mistakes are buried in a ceme- 
tery, a lawyer’s errors are paid for, but the 
mistakes of a teacher live on in the minds 
of her pupils to plague them as long as 
life lasts.” Therefore, be careful of the 
plastic material you are moulding into 
citizenship. 

Pupils are to a varying degree imperfect 
human beings who are more or less inter- 
ested in learning the experiences of the 
race. The schools endeavor to offer the best 
in science, literature, art, mathematics 
and philosophy that civilized man has to 
offer, and the free public school is man’s 
contribution to the continual growth of 
the race. If it were not for the schools, 
human beings would in a few generations 
revert to the darkness of the middle ages. 
Anything that interferes with their suc- 
cessful operation endangers civilization. 
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By L. A. ZELIFF. 
Superintendent, 
Stanberry 
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The school is the most important institu. 
tion in any community and it reaches more 
people than any other organization. The 
school is a powerful factor in moulding 
the character and destinies of all children 
who enter its doors. A people is what the 
school makes them and no community can 
neglect the training of the young by lac 
of either financial support or respect for 
the institution and its employees. 


Cooperate With the Administration 

The school board, superintendent, and 
principal constitute the administration of 
the school, and one of the obvious duties 
of a teacher is to cooperate with the school 
officials. Rules and regulations are neces 
sary for teachers; they should faithfully 
and regularly perform such duties as are 
prescribed for them without the necessity 
of an administrator “bawling them out 
for any dereliction of duty. Once making 
it clear what is required of teachers should 
be sufficient. 

The school official directly in charge of 
a school is an extremely busy man, and to 
make the school function efficiently for all, 
he must have full cooperation from ever 
teacher in the system. A teacher is noi 
cooperating if any duty is neglected, or il 
she is disloyal to the administrator, the 
pupils, or the community. It is extreme} 
important that all teachers arrive at thei 
Stations promptly. Nothing demoralizes 
a school so quickly as a teacher, who a 
signed to a Home Room or over a group 
during an activity period, arrives late or 
dismisses before the period is over allow- 
ing the pupils to roam the corridors ané 
get into various forms of mischief for lack 
of supervision. Teachers must realize that 
their being late five or ten minutes wil 
seriously cripple the successful operation 
of a school. All teachers should be in the 
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school building and ready for their work 
at least thirty minutes before the open- 
ing of school. Observation will show that 
most pupils arrive during the fifteen min- 
utes before school in the morning and at 
the noon hour, and it is extremely impor- 
tant that teachers be on duty for supervision 
at these periods. 

No teacher should visit other classrooms, 
write notes, knit, sew, study patterns, read 
magazines or write personal letters dur- 
ing school hours or intermissions, and thus 
cheat the pupils of time that is rightfully 
due them. 


Know Your Subject Matter 

A good teacher must know thoroughly 
her subject matter and she should never 
go before a class unprepared. An accurate 
knowledge of subject matter is essential 
for good teaching as it develops self-confi- 
dence, poise and understanding in a teach- 
er. Nothing causes you to lose the respect of 
your pupils more quickly than for you 
not to know the subject you are trying to 
teach. Students are quick to sense this 
weakness, and the moment you give evi- 
dence that you are not sure of yourself you 
have lost your grip on them. There are 
times when you of necessity may admit mis- 
takes or lack of knowledge, but if repeated 
many times, you irrevocably lose the con- 
fidence of your pupils. Learn all you can 
about your subject matter, use timely and 
interesting illustrative materials, vary your 
methods to avoid monotomy, and you will 
soon recognize that any course in school 
can be made fascinating. 


Importance of Good Discipline 

Poor discipline is a first cause of teacher 
failure and many teachers never seem able 
to overcome this difficulty. If pupils are too 
noisy, listless, inattentive, mischievous or 
rebellious, look for the cause. It might 
be the teacher’s voice, some weakness in 
organization, a peculiar mannerism or 
dress, or lack of interest in work. En- 
thusiasm or inspiration in pupils for school 
work depend on those qualities in the 
teacher. Everything being equal good dis- 
cipline should come with experience. It 
covers a multitude of faults that would not 
be tolerated in a less fortunate individual. 

There are many causes of poor discipline 
and a most frequent one is the teacher's 
voice. A teacher with a high pitched voice 
is unconsciously inflicting a punishment 
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upon pupils that causes them much dis- 
comfort. Discipline is a minor problem 
with efficient teachers, and when the secret 
is discovered, we find that they are intel- 
ligent individuals with commanding per- 
sonalities, personably likeable, and with 
voices that are firm, well modulated and 
pleasing to the ear. 

A teacher should never tell pupils to 
do anything in a tone of voice that hints 
of a possibility that you do not mean what 
you say. Talking too much gets teachers 
into more trouble than any other cause. 
Ridicule or sarcasm in dealing with pupils 
who are disciplinary problems should be 
shunned. A wise teacher will earnestly seek 
the cause of any disciplinary disturbance 
and attempt to remove it. 

Most superintendents and principals re- 
quire the teachers to handle their own dis- 
ciplinary problems unless they are of a too 
serious nature for the teacher to dispose 
of them. In a school that has efficient ad- 
ministration there will be little trouble 
of a serious nature. Good teachers seldom 
find it necessary to inflict punishment and 
they will use good judgment in securing 
proper discipline. They realize that they 
may be indirectly the cause of the breach 
of discipline through some fault of their 
own, and most parents have a secret feeling 
that their child was not at fault even 
though they apparently approve of the 
punishment inflicted. 

A good teacher will avoid as many forms 
of negative punishments as possible and 
she will seldom use corporal punishment, 
and will never punish for petty or personal 
reasons. No teacher can wash out a child’s 
mouth with soap, tape the mouth shut, or 
make it eat food before a class, write an 
unusually large number of words during 
intermissions or after school, or use other 
punishments just as silly and still maintain 
friendly relations with parents and retain 
the respect of the community. If it is nec- 
essary to punish by whipping, do so after 
school hours and have at least two adult 
witnesses present as there is always a pos- 
sibility you might have to go to court as 
a result of administering corporal punish- 
ment. Whipping should not be used ex- 
cept with the most hardened pupils, and 
even then, a safe rule is to take the trouble 
to the child’s parents. Often a more satis- 
factory settlement can be made by a con- 
ference of the teacher, parent and pupil. 
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The Problem of Varied Abilities 

The law requires children to attend 
school until they reach a certain age regard- 
less of their abilities, and most schools are 
organized for the average child with little 
or no provision made for individual differ- 
ences. Providing for differences in mental 
ability is one of the serious, pressing prob- 
lems confronting educators today and it 
will require much more research and study 
before a suitable and workable solution is 
found. The public school is for all chil- 
dren, and there should be something in the 
educational scheme for all pupils regardless 
of their ability. 

Some pupils develop slowly and school 
work may appear too difficult for them, 
but under favorable conditions, encourage- 
ment, patience and skillful teaching they 
will develop into normal children and will 
grow into good citizens. Some children do 
better school work as they grow older, and 
each child is an individual problem and 
an object of careful study for the teacher if 
she is to discover his abilities, aptitudes 
and ideals. Occasionally a pupil possesses 
a secret fear that blights his life; others 
may have some peculiarity or physical de- 
fect that makes them sensitive and appar- 
ently backward, preventing them from 
making a complete development. A few 
pupils may not be able to coordinate their 
minds sufficiently well to learn to read and 
they will tax the ability of the most skillful 
teacher. They are indeed problem chil- 
dren. The busy teacher cannot give too 
much time to the hopelessly backward 
children but every means should be used 
to teach them how to use the tools of 
learning. 


Physical Conditions of the School Room 

The schoolroom should compare favor- 
ably with a happy and comfortable home, 
and some of the pupils will never have a 
home as good as the school. It should be 
kept neat, clean, orderly and cheerful. A 
few flowers kept on the teacher’s desk in 
the spring and autumn adds to its cheer- 
fulness. Modern conveniences as electric 
lights, indoor bath and toilets, and other 
facilities will be unknown in many pupils’ 
homes, particularly in rural areas. 

The ventilation must be checked, and 
if there is no ventilating system in the 
building, it must be done by means of 
windows. 
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The window blinds should be adjusted 
properly, and the sun should not shine 
directly upon the children. If the day is 
dark and cloudy the lights should be on. 
You should be as economical as possible 
with all school supplies. Curtains cost 
little and add much to the beauty and 
restfulness of the room. If the woodwork 
is old or in bad condition, new paint will 
add much to the appearance of the room. 
Approved pictures should be provided, and 
hung low enough for children to see them. 
The superintendent or principal can co- 
operate with you in improving your room, 
and if he neglects this important task, the 
gentle art of persistence will bring results, 
Little improvement will be made unless 
a teacher takes the initiative since most 
administrative officers like to receive help- 
ful suggestions and constructive criticisms. 


Playground Supervision 


Playground supervision is an important 
part of any teacher’s work, and if the school 
is a large one, supervisors should be pro- 
vided for the rest rooms, corridors, locker 
rooms, and other places where pupils may 
congregate without teacher supervision. 
There are always a few pupils who will 
take advantage of any freedom given them, 
and the presence of a teacher or super- 
visor on the playground will eliminate 
such evils as bullying, unnecessary boister- 
ousness, fighting, profanity, quarreling and 
many other forms of childish mischief. 

If there is no regular playground super- 
visor, teachers should take turns on the 
playground for periods not less than fifteen 
minutes before the opening session, reces- 
ses, and the noon period. ‘The noon hour 
in many schools is a frequent source of dis- 
ciplinary problems unless carefully super- 
vised. In a high school the supervisor may 
go to lunch an hour preceding the noon 
period and then be on hand for supervision 
during the noon intermission. The princ- 
pal can make a schedule for teacher super- 
visors and appoint as a monitor a reliable 
high school girl to remain in the teacher's 
room while she is supervising the play- 
ground. 

The playground supervisor should pro- 
vide games that children like to play and 
those that call for action. Children like 
action and freedom from restraint when 
not in the classroom. The school should 
provide such equipment as baseball, volley 
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ball, basketball and football equipment. 
If funds are limited, purchase these items 
rather than buying expensive playground 
equipment which only a few can use. 


Community Relationships 

A teacher’s time and activities outside 
the schoolroom are her personal concern. 
However, there are those who lack judg- 
ment or experience in their community 
relationships, and do not “get off on the 
right foot.” When entering a new com- 
munity, caution should be used in making 
new friends. 

Teachers are social beings and usually 
they like to be a part of the community 
life, taking part in its activities. Some 
communities make their teachers social out- 
casts providing little diversion for them; 
others give them a welcome doing every- 
thing possible to make their stay a pleas- 
ant one. In all community contacts the 
teacher should make herself worthy of the 
respect and esteem that teachers should 
enjoy in any locality. 

If certain forms of entertainment or ac- 
tivity are not approved, it is best to adjust 
yourself accordingly. Very few communi- 
ties are unreasonable, and good judgment 
will solve social problems. A teacher find- 
ing herself lonesome and lacking human 
companionship, should remember that 
there are various social groups and organi- 
zation that need new blood to make them 
function. With care, resourcefulness, and 
a manifest desire to fit into the community 
life, the teacher can soon find plenty of 
friends. 

Teaching is confining, fatiguing, and re- 
quires much energy, therefore a teacher 
should conserve her strength by getting 
plenty of sleep, rest, and entertainment 
of an inspirational nature. The routine 
of school work can lay a heavy burden 
upon the teacher unless she makes her life 
interesting both in and out of the school- 
room. 

The Value of Experience 


A teacher who knows her pupils, the 
community ideals, demands and the proce- 
dures in the school will have a tremendous 


advantage in beginning the school term. 
“Death is the guardian angel of progress” 
and in some communities a few of the older 
generation must die off before the people 
recognize that changing teachers every few 
years is the root of most school trouble. 
When a community has a good teacher, 
married or single, she should be retained 
and respected by paying her a decent 
salary. 

Young teachers should remember that 
improvement comes with experience, and 
that their first year is the most difficult. 
Good training, study and a profuse read- 
ing of educational literature will tide you 
over many rough places, and a good teach- 
er never ceases to be a student. When a 
teacher stops reading, she atrophies and 
gets into a rut from which it is almost im- 
possible to extricate herself and anything 
new becomes an enigma. Teaching grows 
easier when we profit by our mistakes and 
endeavor to grow in our work. “Experi- 
ence is the mellowing leaven that makes 
a good teacher.” 

There are many teachers who go through 
each day without any trouble and seem- 
ingly make no effort to control their pu- 
pils and the children are happy and like 
the school. A casual observation will show 
that these teachers have had experience 
and possess an unfailing reserve of mate- 
rial and methods to make their work inter- 
esting for their pupils. They make clear 
explanations and know their subject mat- 
ter well enough to be classed as spécial- 
ists in their work. They have a well mod- 
ulated voice, even temper, calm nerves, 
patience, sympathy, are unselfish, have a 
sense of humor, work hard, and do not pity 
themselves or find fault with the admin- 
istration, community, and the “dumb” 
children. 

Older teachers must not let advancing 
age get them out of tune with children and 
adolescent youth. The noise, confusion 
and other disturbances have a_ tendency 
to annoy the older teacher. A _ teacher 
must remember that one cannot be around 
children if one dislikes their noisy exuber- 
ance. 


Democracy attempts to release for fullest expression, consistent with the rights of 
others, the latent abilities and aspirations of all the people, in the confident belief that 
the interests of each can be adjusted to redound to the greatest advantage of all. 
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—George F. Zook 
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Missouri in the Hall 


Fame 


For Great Americans 


‘he Hat or Fame for Great Americans 
was established at New York University 
in 1900 in fulfillment of a gift made by 
Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (Helen Gould). 
The Colonnade on University Heights 
in New York City was erected to hold one 
hundred and fifty panels for memorial 
bronze tablets which was expected would 
be filled by about g000 A. D. The names 
to be inscribed on these bronze tablets are 
chosen every five years by a College of 
Electors consisting of about one hundred 
American men and women of distinction 
representing each state in the Union and 
numerous professions. Seventy-two names 
have been chosen since 1900 and elections 
will be held again in October, 1940, when 
a quota of eighteen names may be added. 
The original regulation regarding the in- 
eligibility of foreign-born Americans has 
been removed and the discriminations as 
to sex have also been removed. The mar- 
gin of time after death at which a person 
becomes eligible has been extended from 
ten to twenty-five years. A quotation from 
the lips or pen of the persons elected is 
inscribed on each tablet. 

Among the seventy-two Americans hon- 
ored by the College of Electors of the Hall 
of Fame is one native Missourian, Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens (Mark Twain), hum- 
orist and writer of fiction. The bronze tab- 
let in the Colonnade bears the following 
inscription: 


SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS 
1835-1910 
Loyalty to petrified opinion never 
broke a chain or freed a human 
soul. 


Mark Twain was elected in 1920 by sev- 
enty-two votes and the tablet was unveiled 
in 1921. A bronze bust of Mark Twain, 
made by Albert Humphreys, was presented 
by the Estate of Mark Twain on May 13, 
1924, and was unveiled by his daughter, 
Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier made an address upon the occasion. 

Daniel Boone, Missouri’s adopted fron- 
tiersman, was chosen by the College of 
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Electors in 1915 by fifty-two votes and the 
bronze memorial tablet was unveiled in 
1921. The inscription upon the tablet 
reads: 
DanIEL Boone 
1734-1820 

May the same Almighty Goodness 

which has turned a cruel war into 

peace banish the accursed monster 

War from all lands. 


A bronze bust of Daniel Boone by 
Albin Polasek was given to the Hall of 
Fame by the Boone Family Association 
and was unveiled by Jesse P. Crump, a 
descendant of Boone, on May 12, 1926. 
The address for the occasion was written 
by Vice-President Charles G. Dawes and 
read by the Director of the Hall of Fame. 

Another man of distinction whom Mis. 
souri claims by virtue of residence and his 
services to the State was James Buchanan 
Eads, engineer. Eads was elected to the 
Hall of Fame at the same time as Mark 
Twain by fifty-one votes. The inscription 
to his memory on the bronze tablet in the 
Hall of Fame reads: 


James BucHANAN Eaps 
1820-1887 
I cannot die; I have not finished 
my work. 


The American Society of Civil Engineers 
presented a bronze bust of Eads to the 
Hall of Fame. The bust is the work of 
Charles Grafly and was unveiled by James 
Eads Switzler, Esq., grandson of Captain 
Eads. The address of the occassion was 
delivered by Dr. George F. Swain, profes- 
sor of civil engineering at Harvard. 

In addition to the seventy-two names 
selected, two hundred and _ forty-three 
names were considered worthy of a vote 
by the complete College of Electors but 
were rejected. Of this number, there were 
seven eminent persons who have _ been 
identified with Missouri: Eugene Field, Kit 
Carson, Jedediah Smith, Sterling Price, 
Stephen Fuller Austin, Thomas Hart Ben- 


ton, and Harriet Hosmer. 


*Adapted Missouri Historical Review, July, 1939. 
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What Does the First Day of 
Lchool Mean to. You? 


As is 
the 





Waar DOES THE First day of school 
mean to you? The beginning of an end- 
less grind of nerve-racking experiences; of 
long, tedious hours in planning and work; 
of wearisome nightmares of failure? The 
beginning of a gruesome task criticized 
and censored by the public; of association 
with the crude barbarism of childhood, 
grotesque in its expression, calamitous in 
its effect? The beginning of an artificial 
process of teaching, inadequate because of 
its abstractness, and doomed to failure be- 
cause Of its inconsistency and disparity? 
The beginning of daily visioning a com- 
plexity of faces that merely signify the 
object of your being there? Does it mean 
this to you? 

Or does it mean the beginning of experi- 
ences long to be cherished. strengthened 
by the bonds of love and good-will; of long, 
pleasant hours of planning a work that 
succeeds because of its benevolent mission; 





By BiancHe NEAL SHIPLEY 
Grant City 





of dreams exultantly materialized? The 
beginning of a comradeship with youth, 
vivacious and buoyant in its expression, re- 
juvenating in its effect? The beginning of 
a human method of teaching, touched with 
the spice of practicability and imbued with 
the spirit of good fellowship, a cooperative 
method of teaching through which chil- 
dren and teacher emerge as positive, desir- 
able citizens, resplendent with the ardor 
of service and the glories of labor? The be- 
ginning of a contact with little individuals, 
encouraging, sympathizing, and under- 
standing their every problem, a task that 
is noble and commendable? Is this what 
it- means to you? 


So is 


Schoo” 





OPTIMISTIC HILL 


= now the children’s voices 
Break the silence deep and still 

As they gather for their classes 

Up on Optimistic Hill. 


Down in Pessimistic Hollow 

May they never learn to stray 

May they gather for their lessons 
On this ridge from day to day. 


Then the birds will join the chorus 
Of their voice with right good will 
When they see their happy faces 

As they climb this hopeful hill. 
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Laggard’s chains can never bind them 
As they con their lessons o’er 

And each new day will find them 
Wiser than the day before. 


Wiser grown and more of feeding 
From the stock of sage’s lore 
Every honest maxim heeding 
As they grow from more to more. 


Take the walk with faces clearer 
Sanguine with a joyous thrill 
For you know that you are nearer 
Heaven when you're on this hill. 

J. C. Beatriz, Whiteside, Mo. 











Evaluating the Guidance Program’ 


a aa Is A PROCESS determined by a 
point of view which is directed toward 
assisting pupils to make adequate adjust- 
ments in the present and to grow into 
self-directing adulthood. The evaluation 
of guidance in action must also be a process 
of obseving and measuring the effectiveness 
of the program in accomplishing its se- 
lected objectives. 


The present approach to evaluating a 
guidance program, which is only one of 
several equally important, is to be made 
from the point of view of the effect of 
the program upon persons who are involved 
in it. What does the program which one 
wishes to evaluate purpose to do with the 
individuals and with the groups of in- 
dividuals who are touched by it? The word 
“with” is chosen because the method of 
guidance is work with those who are to 
be counseled and who are counseling, 
rather than work for them. 


What people should feel the impact of 
the guidance or counseling program? The 
pupils should, of course, for the chief 
reason for such a program is to be found 
in the needs of pupils. Since there are in- 
dividuals who may, and usually do, have 
more influence in the lives of pupils than 
the activities of the program, the evalua- 
tion must be made also in terms of the 
power of the program in the lives of those 
who influence the direction and decisions 
of pupils. This group includes teachers, 
administrators, parents, and the human 
component of the community that touches 
the lives of pupils. 


To make an evaluation it is essential to 
choose criteria by which the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives can be measured. 
What tests shall be applied to determine 
the effectiveness of the program in the lives 
of the individuals who have contact with it? 
Through observation, study of data, and 
various follow-up techniques the values of 
the program should be determined in terms 
both of long-time and immediate objec- 
tives. The long-time objective of a guid- 
ance program is self-guidance, confident 
adjustment, helpful living on the part of 
adults who have grown into maturity un- 
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By Evizasetu K. WILSON 
Director of High School Counseling 
Kansas City 





der the program. The immediate objective 
of the program is pupil growth through a 
series of experiences in adequate living- 
living made adequate by right attitudes, im. 
proving skills, and increasing knowledge. 

In attempting to develop ways of evaluat- 
ing a guidance program, let us begin with 
the community and close with the pupils 
who are very close to the activities of guid- 
ance. It is possible to initiate and cary 
on a very extensive program with little at- 
tention given to the adult community. It 
is to be noted, however, that children spend 
about three-fourths of their daily time out- 
side the schools for approximately three. 
fourths of the calendar year, and _ prac 
tically all of their time outside the schools 
during the remaining one-fourth of the 
year. The relation of the community to 
the child is of utmost importance. We are 
justified, therefore, in judging the effective. 
ness of the program in part by the effect 
that it has had on these adults who are 
influential, directly and _ indirectly, in 
shaping the lives of youth. 


1. Which individuals in the community 
have become participants in the program? 
What results are discernible? 

a. 

Do the busy, successful men and women 
of business, industry and the professions 
take time to make careful preparations 
and to assist in furnishing the information 
which pupils need and the school is not 
prepared to offer? A guidance program 
is incomplete unless it is drawing on the 
resources of the community to vitalize and 
supplement the work of the classroom 
through relating school experience to life 
outside. It is important for = to know 
what information skills and attitudes are 
expected from employers in adult life and 
to learn from successful men and women 
that much of this equipment should be 
secured during the years in school. The 
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extent to which men and women are 
understanding the need and value of their 
contribution as a part of the educational 
rogram and are preparing themselves to 
make it skillfully is one measure of the 
eflectiveness of the program. 


b. 


Is the guidance program affecting the 
community to the extent that citizens are 
securing a better understanding of the 
schools and developing confidence in their 
value? Do the citizens believe that pupils 
are regarded as individuals and are being 
prepared personally to live adequately as 
members of the community? Do citizens 
have experiences with pupils that convince 
them that the oncoming generation is a 
group that can be depended upon to have 
right attitudes, meet responsibilities, and 
show interest in civic and personal improve- 
ment. Guidance has definitely a share 
of responsibility for helping the com- 
munity see the pupils facing individual 
and group problems of growth into self- 
suidance. This evidence must come through 
the behavior patterns, interests, and skills 
which pupils who have been guided show 
when they are in association with adults in 
the community. Are changes for the better 
fom immaturity to maturity so evident 
that citizens look to their schools increas- 
ingly with genuine satisfaction? 


Cc. 


How much talent of citizens is being 
wed to enrich the lives of pupils in school? 
One school with several nationalities rep- 
sented in its student body invited for- 
tign born parents to teach home room 
goups folk songs and to exhibit interest- 
ing articles that had been brought to 
America from their native lands. This 
tivity has not only enriched the school 
tut has been invaluable in developing a 
teling of freedom and ease on the part of 
parents in their relationships with the 
chool. Travel talks by parents increase 
ihe interest and value of geography and 
wcial science. Parents frequently are skill- 
ul in hobbies that add to the effectiveness 
of classwork in science and other subject 
fields. Since the guidance program is 
oncerned with the whole child, it may 
vell be evaluated in terms of the share 
it offers to citizens who have much to 
ontribute and who learn to understand, 
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serve, and appreciate the educational pro- 
gram by participating. 
d. 


The school patrons, the parents of the 
pupils, comprise a very important part of 
the community. What relation have par- 
ents to the guidance program that is 
developed for their children? Which par- 
ents does the school know through the 
counseling? Too often parents feel that 
we want their assistance only when the 
children are troublesome or are failing 
to meet school standards. Some _ pupils 
feel that it puts them in a bad light with 
their companions if their parents come 
to the school. The guidance program is 
not entirely effective until it includes the 
parents in the constructive planning for 
pupil growth. Parents who see the pro- 
gram as developmental and enriching as 
well as remedial will talk frankly with 
counselors and share generously in the 
guidance of the children. Good counseling 
always makes parents feel the importance 
of their love and interest to the growth 
of the children. Is the responsibility for 
home study, for the regulation of the 
social life, and for teaching and direction 
of many personal matters regarded as an 
aspect of guidance in which the home takes 
the initiative? The counseling program 
should help parents to know their children 
better. Are school records and techniques 
made available for parents who carry on 
some of these important guidance activities 
at home? Cooperative relations between 
the home and the school in guidance should 
promote friendliness between teachers and 
parents and result in more consistent 
guidance in the child’s life. Gradually we 
should expect parents to recognize needs, 
to have faith in the desire of the school 
to cooperate in meeting them, and to take 
the initiative in planning with the school. 


2. Which individuals in the schools 
have become participants in the pro- 
gram? What has been the effect of co- 
operating in counseling with children? 


a. 


What do the teachers think about guid- 
ance and the counselor? Their attitudes 
are one measure of the program. Do the 
teachers believe that the counselor sin- 
cerely regards the classroom teacher’s work 
as the most important service in the school? 
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It is unfortunate if teachers feel that 
counseling is regarded as a promotion from 
teaching. On the other hand, guidance 
should make the service of the teacher 
more effective and significant. Through 
his point of view and methods, the class- 
room teacher becomes the most important 
guide in the entire school program. There 
are several other effects on teachers that 
are to be expected from a helpful guid- 
ance program. Teachers should be en- 
abled to discover increasingly real prob- 
lems instead of symptoms, and should have 
assistance in treating them. Inattention, 
indifference, and many other common ob- 
stacles to successful work are very fre- 
quently merely the symptoms of other 
more significant problems. The program 
shuld result in keener insight into real 
causes on the part of counselors and teach- 
ers. Teachers should be securing signi- 
ficant infcrmation about their pupils with 
home assistance in its use. Pupils involved 
in individual guidance then become inter- 
esting young friends instead of curious 
cases. When a guidance program is initi- 
ated, it has usually a strong emphasis on 
remedial counseling since problem situa- 
tions are most disturbing to teachers and 
parents. The improvement of the pro- 
gram can be measured in terms of the in- 
crease in demand by the teachers for 
preventive, developmental, and enriching 
methods and materials. One doubts the 
growth in quality and extent of a program 
if teachers find use for little counseling 
beyond that necessary to remedy a prob- 
lem that has already developed. 


b. 
The administrators form the second 
group of adults within the school who 


should feel the influence of the guidance 
program. Has guidance shortened the dis- 
tance between the classroom and the office 
for teachers and pupils? If the program 
is effective, it gives the principal a deep- 
ened conviction regarding the importance 
of pupil growth so that he will shere in 
the guidance point of view and tech: ques 
which the teachers are endeavori: » to 
develop. Does he handle discipline tar- 
diness, and other pupil needs without using 
the resources that teachers, parents, and 
counselors can furnish to bring about bet- 
ter understanding of the problem? As 
he sees opportunity to participate in guid- 
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ance, is he wrenching himself from the 
insistent demands of his desk and spend. 
ing more time guiding teachers and pupils. 
The program can be measured then, to 
some extent in terms of its success jp 
directing the administrator into becoming 
a guide who is concerned with the growth 
of teachers and pupils even as he is with 


the administrative details that make jp. 
sistent demands upon his time and 
thought. 


3. What is the guidance program doing 
to, for and with the pupils? This cri- 
terion for evaluating counseling is prob- 
ably of greatest interest to us because 
it seems to be the most direct measure 
of the effectiveness of the program in re. 
lation to the most important individuals 
who are involved. There are at least 
eight questions for which a guidance 
program should make possible a positive 
answer: 

a. 

Are pupils learning to know themselves 
better? The results of tests, inventories, 
interviews and other techniques should 
give pupils a clearer, more accurate pic 
ture of themselves. 

b. 


Are pupils developing a desire to realize 
their potentialities in all areas of living? 
As they see themselves more clearly, guid- 
ance should help them face facts honestly 
—not evade the truth of their limitations 
nor exaggerate the value of their abilities. 
The development of a genuine willingness 
to pay the price for growth involves under. 
standing and accepting responsibility and 
recognizing legitimate authority. To real- 
ize in actual growth of body and mind and 
spirit one’s potentialities necessitates the 
acceptance of outer controls for immaturity 
and the development of inner controls for 
maturity. How much does the guidance 
program assist pupils to see the importance 
and real joy in steady outer and inner con- 
trols that are enabling them to become 
their best selves? 

C. 


Are pupils more interested in the whole 
education program? Much power is 
lost because schools are taken as a matter 
of course by pupils who go through the 
motions to “get by.” Through guidance 
they should gain some insight into educa- 
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tion as a way of life that extends after 
formal schooling is over. 


d. 


Are pupils individualists or citizens in 
the program? Do they regard themselves 
as exceptions deserving special considera- 
tion or is the counseling program helping 
them use their individual opportunities to 
become useful members of the group? 
There is danger in centering the attention 
upon pupils, if the conditions are not 
wisely directed, through tempting pupils 
to see themselves out of perspective. Guid- 
ance places emphasis upon the importance 
of the pupil’s responsibility for growth— 
not upon his personal importance without 
growth. 

e. 

Are the pupils increasingly appreciative 
of school and community resources for 
educational and vocational guidance? The 
pupils should, through the program, de- 
velop intelligent interest in life beyond 
the immediate concerns of the school. 
Education should become for them a train- 
ing and growing experience which they 
see reaching out into all activities of liv- 
ing and down through the years. By 
drawing upon the resources of the com- 
munity for counseling pupils, the program 
should develop gradually in pupils an 
interest in gaining information and skills 
for life beyond the school. One measure 
of the effectiveness of the program is the 
familiarity that pupils feel with the life 
they enter after leaving school. 


f. 


Are pupils less interested in satisfying 
personal whims and more intent on finding 
values and worth while experiences? Choice 
of subjects, request for changes, activities 
evaded and sought are a few of the means 
for discovering whether the guidance pro- 
gram is assisting pupils to want larger 
values in school. 

g. 

Do pupils feel pushed, driven or excited? 
A thoughtfully devised and administered 
guidance program assists pupils to plan 
their curricular and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in the light of their abilities, in- 
terests, and maturity. Instead of permit- 
ting pupils to choose excited and superficial 
participation, the program should en- 
courage pupils to control the demands 
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made upon their time and to choose with 
poise the activities and interests to which 
they can devote themselves with genuine 
enthusiasm. Thus a program may be 
evaluated in part by the pupils’ eagerness 
to live richly in his daily experiences, 
rather than to add a long list of activities 
to his name in the school annual. 


h. 


Do pupils have an opportunity through 
guidance to obtain attitudes and ambitions 
for life work? It is not unusual to find 
a large number of pupils expecting hazily 
to receive an adequate income some day 
for a “white collar” position. An even 
larger number have practically no plans 
for interests and activities after leaving 
school. A good guidance program draws 
upon the school and the community to 
teach pupils the information, skills, and 
attitudes that will enable them to use their 
abilities and interests in socially useful 
occupations. One may to some extent 
evaluate the guidance program in terms 
of the pupils’ intelligent interest in se- 
curing information about various fields of 
life work in which they might find a place 
for their own satisfaction and for service 
to the community. 


4. Finally a program should be mea- 
sured in part by its influence on the 
counselors, whether they are specialists 
devoting their time to guidance alone or 
parents, teachers, and other friends of 
youth who use their primary activities in- 
directly as opportunities for counseling. 


a. 


Do the counselors regard guidance as 
their program? An effective program does 
not belong to any individual. It should be 
developed to persist through changes in 
leadership. Its strength should lie in its 
power to meet needs, not in the personality 
of the counselors. We must acknowledge 
that the program loses value when the 
counselor comes to feel that he is personally 
essential to the accomplishment of its 
objectives. 

b. 

Are the counselors driven by the me- 
chanics of the program, or do they live 
in it and without it in such a way as to 
promote personal growth? It is important 
that guides of youth be adult in their own 
responses to life. There must be time and 
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directed effort to enrich one’s own life, 
to increase one’s knowledge, and to im- 
prove one’s skills. A program that pre- 
vents the growth of counselors will, in the 
end, leave pupils without one of the 
most dynamic influences in guidance, i. e., 
an enthusisastic, poised, and growing adult 
friend. The program, then, may also 
be evaluated, in part, by the degree to 
which it is remedial, preventive, and de- 
velopmental for the counselors as well as 
for the pupils. 

In conclusion, may we suggest that our 
philosophy of guidance must be consistent 
if we are to direct a counseling program. 
As guidance workers, we state as our ob- 
jective the counseling of youth into in- 


° 


creasingly independent and adequate self. 
guidance. We must go a step farther and 
include as a second important objective the 
leading of adults into increasing indepen. 
dence in the guidance of children. More 
and more the place of the guidance special. 
ist in an effective program becomes that 
of a resource coordinator who makes jt 
possible for parents, teachers, and other 
adults of the community to develop into 
co-counselors who see their responsibility, 
prepare for it, and carry their share of the 
program joyously to enable children to 
grow into satisfying and useful adulthood. 


*An address given at the Northwestern 
Council on Guidance and Personnel Work—July, 1939, 


University 





THE BLUE VASE 








ee ceo me ETI 
HE FRENCH NATION takes its Art 
seriously. It is the art in its industry that 
makes France an independent factor in 


the world’s economic structure. It is the taste 
of the French people that makes them leaders 
in style and fashion. And it is the fact that 
Paris has been for a century the acknowledged 
Art Capital of the world which, more than any 
other one thing, brings the riches as well as the 
honor and reputation to this old country, La 
Belle France. 


> 


The Louvre Museum is the world’s largest 
collection of art objects. The structure, long 
the home of the French kings, has, beginning 
with Napoleon, housed the Nation’s richest art 
treasures. Any painting reproduced from the 
Louvre collection may be assumed to be worthy 
of attention for a test of time is given to pic- 
tures selected for housing there. Minor mus- 
eums like the Luxeumbourg Gallery are main- 
tained by the Government. It is in_ these 
museums that contemporary paintings are hung 
for a generation to prove their merit. If they 
survive this test, they ultimately join the lists 
of the Great in the Louvre. 

“The Biue Vase” by Paul Cezanne is one of 
many pictures by this greatest of Modem 
French Painters to appear on the walls of the 
Louvre. The accompanying illustration sug- 
gests the beautiful design you will study when 
you get your Artext Print of this subject, one 
of the twelve famous masterpieces selected by 
the State Department of Education for Art en- 
joyment during this school year. When you see 
a picture ascribed to the Louvre Museum you 
may be sure that you are in the presence of the 
truly great. And when you have the oppor- 
tunity to study a picture, reproduced by color- 
photography, directly from the original, you 
may be sure also that you are obtaining all of 
the substance of the masterpiece that it is 
humanly or scientifically possible to record for 
you. Such records are made available to you in 
the Artext Collection. You will be thrilled by 
the color scale and treatment and by the solt- 
ness and subtle quality of Cezanne’s “Blue 
Vase” which is brought to you by the Artext 
Print of this subject. 

Orders for this material and all other sup- 
plementary material for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 

Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 
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| «2 ITEMS OF 


INTEREST ~<& 








Dr. Robert H. Knapp has been appointed as 
acting head of the Department of Education 
and Associate Professor of Education at Culver- 
Stockton College. Dr. Gordon L. Goerner has 
been named to the post of Associate Professor 
of Chemistry in the same school. 


Mrs. Wade Garoutte was selected to serve 
as primary teacher in the elementary school at 
Crane. The vacancy was created by the resigna- 
tion of Dorothy Merrill who will teach in the 
Carthage public schools. 


Miss Frances Gohn who last year taught in 
the grade system of Alton has been employed 
to teach commerce in the high school next year. 
Lola Moore who taught at Thayer last year 
will take Miss Gohn’s place in the grades. 


EMPLOY THREE NEW TEACHERS IN 
AVA SCHOOLS 

Miss Colleen Armonstrout of Marion County 
has been elected to fill the vacancy in the teach- 
er-training department, succeeding Ralph Fut- 
rell, resigned. 

Mrs. John C. Dutton of Springfield will suc- 
ceed Miss Marian Klein, resigned, in the voca- 


tional home economics department; and O. W. 
Woods of Springfield has been employed as 
science teacher, succeeding J. F. Coday. 


NEW GRADE BUILDING NEARING 
COMPLETION 
Forsyth school officials plan to house the 
entire grade school in the new building which 
will be completed very soon. The high school 
students will occupy the old building. 


RESEARCH EXPERT TO CENTRAL 
COLLEGE 





Dr. Julian F. Smith, at present Literature 
Director of the Research Library of the E. I 
du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, will come to Fayette October 1 
to become Associate Director of the Hooker 
Library and will devote his entire time to re- 
search, translation and the preparation of ab- 
stracts from the valuable Hooker collection. 


Miss Margaret Curd has accepted the posi- 
tion of Assistant Director of Recreation at Cen- 
tral College and will take charge of the program 
for young women students. She is a graduate 
of the University of Kansas, from which school 
she also holds her M.S. degree. 


LAFAYETTE COUNTY PROVIDES FOR 
BOOKMOBILE 

Lafayette County is to have a 

and become the first county of the 
have county-wide library service. 


“bookmobile” 
State to 


DAILY -LIFE ARITHMETICS 


BUSWELL ° 


BROWNELL ° 
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understanding, and appreciation. 


interest.” 


For Grades 3 to 8 


A Three-Book Edition, a Six-Book Edi- 
tion, and Workbooks which build under- 
standing as well as skill. 


Teachers’ Manuals available. 


GINN AND 


2301 Prairie Avenue 








September, 1939 


This striking new series offers an effective course that develops meaning, 
It features a stretched-out curriculum that 
provides a new solution to grade placement, 
program with hundreds of meaningful problems built around 


For further information send for circulars. 


and a real problem-solving 
“centers of 


For the Primary Grades 


Jolly Number Tales, Jolly Numbers 
(Workbooks), Flash Cards and Wall 
Charts. 


COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 























Dr. S. D. Aubuchon, Pastor of Wetzel Memo- 
rial Church at Kirkwood, has been selected as | 
Dean of the Southeast Missouri Baptist Founda- 


A Start in the Third Grade 





tion which is being established as a chair of for the more formal study of His- 
religious instruction in connection with South- aie A Cleon Re de an f . a 
east Missouri State Teachers College. ory an eography im the jourtn | 


grade. Throughout the program, 
but particularly in the third grade | 





NEW PRESIDENT OF N. E. A. ELECTED books 
Miss Amy Henrietta Hinrichs, a New Or- be cy IINTT “TIVITY 1 
leans elementary school poe was elected T HE L N I'l ACI [\ I I \ 
President of the National Education Associa- READING PROGRAM 
tion at the annual meeting in San Francisco sevides the basianines of backend 
in July. Miss Hinrich’s name was the only one P - a a 7 
submitted for consideration. In addition to approach, and vocabulary to avoid the 
giving service to the state teachers organiza- great jump in difficulty between third | 
tion in Louisiana, Miss Hinrichs served on the and fourth grade studies. 
Executive Committee of the N. E. A. last year. | 
Announcement 
Mr. J. P. Scarborough has recently 
HONORED WITH LIFE MEMBERSHIP been appointed our representative for 
Marcus L. Grant, County Superintendent of the entire state of Missouri. We feel | 


jard C , r A.D ne, Santee. sure that Mr. C. A. Kitch’s many 
Stoddard County, and Wesley A. Deneke, Super Stents wih audieily welsame ‘ec. 


: ’ > eee > . a = 
intendent of the Flat River Public Schools, Scarborough. 


were recently presented with life memberships B 
in the Missouri State Teachers Association. Silver Burdett Company 














The Southeast District Teachers Association 221 East Twentieth St., Chicago, IIl. 
bestowed this honor on Mr. Deneke who was Representative: Mr. J. R. Scarborough 
President of the Association last year and 820 South Fremont St. 
Mr. Grant who is serving in that capacity this Springfield, Missouri | 
year. 








The New 1939 Edition World Book Encyclopedia.. 


2,244 
Pages 


= 
Revised 





Life moves forward, and The Vv Included on ALL School Orders For the NEW 1939 EDITION OF THE 
World Book Encyclopedia moves WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA: 

- Se 1. Walnut Finish Table Rack—Made Especially To Hold the WORLD BOOK 
selesence, the seceed of the 2. Set of Activity Units, Adapted to the State Course of Study—25 

world’s knowledge and progress 3. Set of Monthly Service Bulletins—for Upper Grades 
from A to Z. The 1939 edition 4. Set of Lookies (sent Monthly)—for Lower Grades 
contains by far the most exten- 5. Work Books (quantity According to Request) 

sive revision in years— 6. Library Reference Service For Special Inquiries 





Please Sond Ot? FREE An Activity Unit Om ............0cc0ccs0eeeeee (We suggest you select the unit you will teach in 
tem . 

— ASSSSre aisichiasldiaieanmee iaiacileiatiatans diipaiidanncsicenitaneaipinil Teacher of 

Street eo eveccecescece soséusecsoususaeneaneneeeeueneqseees ee evecesecceonsoened City 

School a a a pela 





ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY, 1020 McGEE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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A NOTE OF GENUINE LOYALTY 
The following note was appended to a 
recent enrollment blank received at the Head- 
quarters Office. 

Secretary 

oe & ee 

As you will note I am dropping my insur- 
ance—premium too burdensome. But I 
am sending my membership dues. I have 
been a member for more than forty years 
and cannot sever the bond lightly nor 
give up SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, 
although fast failing sight makes reading 
dificult—also writing. 

Yours, 
(Signed) Esther Pratt 

Miss Pratt taught in Carthage for thirty-seven 
of the fifty years which she gave to the State’s 
schools. Loyalty of this sort to her profession, 
to Missouri children and Missouri welfare 
makes one blush for our State’s refusal to re- 
ward such service by a retirement system, but 
it warms our hearts as an example of the <ind 
of loyalty which the State needs in its teachers 
—the kind which is caught more than taught.— 
Ed. 


ST. JOSEPH HOLDS THE RECORD 
Did you know that St. Joseph ranks first 
among all the cities in the United States in 
the having of a continuous 100% membership 
in the National Educational Association? St. 
Joseph has had 100% for the past twenty-one 
years, Sedalia for the past nineteen years, and 
Clayton for the past fifteen years. 


NOW... 


e Work-Books that fit the child! 
For each child’s individual 


learning problem 
The NEW 
SELF-HELP ARITHMETIC 
WORK-BOOKS 


Grades Three to Six 


Knicut-Rucu-STupEBAKER 





Continuous maintenance 
Individual diagnosis and remedy 
Reliable standards 
Individual Progress Charts 


Write for a sample copy of the 
Work-Book for your grade. 
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ESTABLISH ED 1899 


CheChiversityOublishing Co. 


SUPERIOR. SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
KANSAS CITY 

















‘OTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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THE HENRY BOOKS 
By James ¥£ Tippett 


Henry and the Garden 
Stories about Henry 
Henry and His Friends 


Action, surprises, humor, and content 
based on familiar childhood experi- 
ences capture and hold interest. Pre- 
primer, primer, and first reader with 
their controlled vocabulary meet the 
increasing demand for easy supple- 
mentary reading for the early grades, 
A colored illustration on almost 
every page. 
* 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by H. E. Detherage 
118 N. Booneville Road, Jefferson City 




















MISSOURIANS AT THE N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 


The estimated attendance of Missourians at 
the San Francisco Convention of the National 
Education Association, July 2-6, was one hun- 
dred fifty, ninety-two of which were authorized 
delegates or alternates. The Missouri delega- 
Miss Mary A. 


tion elected as its Chairman, 
Cody, President of the St. Louis Classroom 
Teachers Association. Mr. John E. Van Hoy 


of the Sedalia Community Teachers Associa- 
tion was named as Missouri’s member on the 
Credentials Committee. Miss Mary Flahive, 
President of the Kansas City Teachers’ Club 
was named as a member of the N. E. A. Res- 
olutions Committee, and Mr. H. A. Wise, Di- 
rector of the Training School, State Teachers 
College, Springfield, was placed on the Necrol- 


ogy Committee. Mr. Everett Keith of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association head- 
quarters staff was elected to serve out the 


Walker who resign- 


unexpired term of Thos. J. 
year to the 


ed because of his election last 
Board of Trustees of the N. E. A. 

Mr. E. W. Alexander of the Hadley Voca- 
tional School, St. Louis, was named by the 
Association’s Department of Business Educa- 
tion as a member of its Executive Committee. 





DO FIFTH GRADE PUPILS PROFIT 
BY STUDYING THEIR LOCAL 
COMMUNITY AND STATE 


(Continued from Page 223) 
for the gg scores from the senior high 
school is 75. 
Although these tests were not given to 
a sufficient number of students for the 


EVERYPUPIL BOOKS 


a new 
CLASSROOM APPROACH 


EVERYPUPIL 
BOOKS bring a fresh, 
vigorous interest for teacher and 










pupil. 
Prepared by nationally known educators 
| this modern program of development pro- | 
| 











vides for constructive thought and origina! 
expression. 

EVERYPUPIL BOOKS are printed in 1} 
large, legible type; unique with their sturdy 
new style of wire binding. Booklet, “A | 
Positive Approach,” free on request. 

4 OUTSTANDING SERIES: Safety 
Books, grades 2, 3, 6; Health and Play, 
grades 1, 2, 3; Language Trails, grades 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; Arithmetic Books, grades 
| = | 5 Price 32c each plus 7c postage. 
| Usual quantity discounts. Agents Wanted. 








in Schuyler Dobson Co., Front and Naghten Hl 
Sts., Columbus, O.—Please send following || 
Everypupil Books 
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results to be conclusive, it seems reasop. 
able to make the following assumptions; 


1. Pupils of the intermediate grades who 
have had no instruction know com. 
paratively little about their city and 
State. 


2. Normal pupils of the fifth grade ar 
capable of. profiting by the type of 
instruction that was given. 


g. Such information is useful in later life 
This is evidenced by the fact that high 
school students have accumulated quite 
a store of such information without for. 
mal instruction. 


4. If such information is useful, the ee 
mentary concepts taught in these fifth 
‘rade units should prove to be of 
much value to the pupils in laying; 
foundation upon which to build in a. 
quiring further information. 


Now Then! 


You all have your Brapiey-Hoover catalogs, or 
you can get one for lc post card by return mail. 
Get our catalog, run through it from cover to 
cover and see what you need, then order what 
you want. 

Tuis 1s Catatoc Time. Too late to wait for 
salesmen to call. You will want what you want 
when you want it. Look in our catalog and see 
if Hoover Brothers have it. We probably have 
and will fill your order with alacrity and dispatch. 

















Hoover Brothers, Inc. 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Missouri 
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ne ele Members of the Missouri | If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
e fifth State Teachers Association If 20 vears of age the cost will be $5.37. 
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First Reader 









Pre-primer Primer 


NEW READERS FOR GRADE ONE 


WINKY, a new pre-primer, by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal series 
of Quinlan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features required by 


the best teaching. 


Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are; ———- 
highly legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each 
page, test pages at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody and 
familiar vocabulary make them an integral part of the reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; the A, 
rhythmic phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the clos 
harmony between illustrations and text. 


DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique 
features. But instead of two songs there are five—instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same characters 
as WINKY and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. A continuous 
story runs throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, carefully contok 
led as to quality, quantity, gradation, and repetition, is the 


child’s own. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by Carpenter, Bailey and 
Baker, the first book of the Rainbow Series of science readers, 
is the simplest, most attractive, and most scientific of science 
readers for first grade. Primarily a science text, it meets every 
essential standard of a basal reader. The text is in verse and 
rhyme. The pictures are reproduced in four colors from actual 
photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of the page present 
important science concepts. Both the text and subject matter 
are within easy reach of the intelligence of the first grade pupils. 
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